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[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XX —[contrnveD.] 


It was near sundown when Nathan reached 
the clump of bushes behind the miser’s house. 
The whole matter was clear to him. It was 
evident that the girl had fallen into the hands of 
Annable. But what did he intend to do with 
her? the boy queried. To make her the instru- 
ment of gratifying his malice, doubtless; to 
prevent her exchange for Faith ; to annoy, and | 
vex, and frustrate him. ‘These answers came to 
him directly and he felt their truth. Swelling | 
with resentment, he strode to the door—the same | 
through which Anthony had borne the child to 
her «lark and, to her, terrible prison. He knock- 
ed peremptorily with the butt of his musket. 
All was silent within. He repeated the imperi- 
ous summons, and presently the shuttling foot- 
steps of the old man were heard. 

“ What is wanted—who is there?” demanded 
the cracked voice of the miser. 

“Tt is I—and I wish to get in,” answered 
Nathan, promptly. 


@ pls thatall? Then you can go away again,” 
tty + 5 
shall not go away! Open to me, or I'll 
sah dom the door !” 
“Tm a fool! I’m a fool! The Lord love 


you !}’ answered the old man, in a mocking voice, 
then chuckling audibly at his own happy faculty 
of imitation. 

“Fool indeed!” rejoined Nathan, “and I'll 
soon prove it; and not only a fool but a knave.” 

“ Bodkins ! the fool is growing brighter. Ho, 
ho! I can tell you some news: Your sister’s In- 
dian king is a prisoner and likely to have a hard 
time of it. It'll break up a true love affair, ’m 
afraid.” Anthony paused and laughed in a 
manner to remind one of the growl of a hyena. 

“A prisoner!” repeated Nathan, incredulously. 

“Yes, fool—a prisoner. J took him—J took 
him! and his face is. good for twenty pounds, 
perhaps a hundred! Mistress Faith feels bad 
about it, I tell you!” ; 

“ Feels bad about it!” reiterated Natty, like 
one in a dream. 

“The Lord love you! She loves him!” re- 
turned the old man, simulating Nathan’s voice 
again. 

Halt-witied Nat recoiled a pace and nearly 
dropped his musket. 

“ Liar!” he exclaimed. 

““O, it’s no secret. It’s known tothe whole 
town. Mistress Faith is none of your bashful, 
fastidious kind. She made love to me not long 
ago in your uncle’s garden.” 

“You old villain!” cried Nathan. 
make you eat that falsehood, yet.” 

“Patience, fool; there’s one thing more to tell 
you. Ay, two, for that matter: She follows 
this Metacoma, Pometacom, Metacom, or what- 
ever name he may be known by, very much as 
Wagtail follows you. His errand to Patuxet 
was to kill John Sassamon, formerly his private 
secretary, who betrayed his secrets to Governor 
Winslow. And so this love-sick girl, this proud 
beauty that sets such a high value on her charms, 
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trotted after him like a spaniel, to carry, perad- 
venture, a piece of dried venison, or a little 
parched corn, or a trifle of fire-water with which 
to refresh his kingship, when weary. Not satis- 


fied with a single victim, this noble Wampa- | 


noag still lurked upon the borders of the town, 
waiting for another; while Mistress Faith re- 
mained cosily hidden in the bushes, to attend 
her beloved master and sovereign back to Poka- 
noket, after he had taken a scalp or two.” 

Half-witted Nat stood a moment so thoroughly 
stricken with surprise, that he was unable to 
frame a fitting rejoinder. Resentment, however, 
soon mastered all otheremotions. His intellect, 
under the influence of his anger, seemed to grow 
stronger. 

“Malicious, lying reptile!” he cried, or rather 
shouted. “ How dare you speak of Faith. Faith, 
60 good, so pure, so sweet. She is the best of 
all the world. She is truth itself and love itself. 
O, her name is not to be spoken by you. I 
would suffer—I would die for her. Open the 
door, I say.” 

“Open the door,” mocked Annable, pro- 
vokingly. 

Nathan seemed endowed with superhuman 
strength. He seized the flat stone placed against 
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the door-sill for a stepping-stone, and raising it 
as high as his breast, dashed it against the goor 
with all his might. The door was a strong 
one, built of oak, fastened inside with a stout 
bar; it had been made for the express purpose 
of repelling the assaults of midnight robbers, red 
or white, and Anthony ente:tained but little fear 
that Nathan would conquer its oaken obstinacy ; 
but when his blows began to thunder upon it, 
his fancied security gave place toa feeling less 
comfortable. Another great blow made the door 
twemble, and yet another and another, following, 
sent it crashing to the floor. 

Nathan rushed in, and Anthony ran for his 
double-barrel carbine, with which he instantly 
confronted the bold aggressor. 

“Thief!” he cried. ‘“ You have come to rob 
me, and in the defence of my own the law will 
justify me in shooting you. The law gives every 
man the privilege of defending his own. Thieves! 
murder! thieves—murder ! help—help!”’ 

“Stop your noise! You'll alarm the neigh- 
borhood, which’ll make it worse for you. Every- 
body knows that I’m neither a thief nor a rob- 
ber,” answered Nathan, undaunted by the old 
man’s threats and cries. 

“Stand back! stand back! both barrels are 
loaded with ball. Fool, I'll shoot you, as sure 
as there is a God.” 





“Give me Sunset—give me the girl, andI | 


will go away peaceably. She is here. I’ve 
tracked you—you have concealed her in the 
cellar. Shoot me, if you dare! Look at him, 
will you?” 

Half-witted Nat pointed at Wagtail; every 
hair upon his great back stood erect; his mouth 
was open, showing two rows of sharp, white 
teeth, while his eyes glowed like burning coals. 

“The moment you fire,” added Nathan, . “he 
will take you by the throat; and he’ll never let 
go till he’s torn out your windpipe and bitten 
off the great veins of your neck. Old man, you'll 
scarcely have time to say, ‘Lord, have mercy on 
me!’ He’ll not even leave you to lick the blood 
from my wound until you’re dead as a clod. 
Wagtail, keep youreye on him. Old man, fire!” 

This was cogent reasoning for the miser. His 


resolution was shaken; but he caught at a new | 


thought. 
“T’ll shoot the dog!” he muttered. 
“‘ Forbear,” shouted Nathan, quickly. “ Point 





| your gun at him, and he’s on you likea flash of | 





lightning. 
old man. Think you he wouldn’t know what it 
meant, if you should level your carbine at him ? 
The creature thinks; he has already calculated 
your plans; he has penetrated even to your 
thoughts. See with what terrible intensity he 
glares at you. Shake the priming from your 
gun and set it up in the corner. The dog hates 
you with a burning hatred. Quick, I say; ina 
mement I shall not be able to restrain him.” 
With trembling alacrity Anthony. shook the 


He’s quicker than your eye or finger, | 


priming from his gun and placed it where he | 
had been bidden, the dog observing every move- | 


ment with an intelligence closely allied to hu- 
man understanding and human reason. 
“Get a light,” said Nathan, “and be quick.” 
“I know nothing of the girl. *Tis an excuse 
torob me. You mean to take my silver and 
gold and fly to the Wampanoags. Think you I 
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will help you to rob 
trembling with « frighs, 
took two steps towards 

“You see he owes yo 
you see that he tells you 
my master says, or I wili 
second.’ He knows whaf\#¥e say—he knows it 
well enough. Theligh e light !” 

Mumbling oaths and 
shuffled about for a le, and reluctantly 
lighted it, urged on in this unweleome bidding 
by the terrible fear which the presence of the dog 
inspired. rs) 

“Be lively,” said Mathan. “Unlock the cel- 
lar door and light me down the stairs. What, 
do you refuse? Ah, no—’tis well. Proceed. 
Step a little faster. Mutter, if you will, but do 
as I bid you.” 

Anthony Annable, bearing a flickering candle 
in his hand, with every muscle quivering with 
wrath and terror, descended to the cellar with as 
much reluctance as one would enter Hades. 
The reasons for this unwillingness, the reader 
will readily surmise. He tottered across the 
cellar to the vault where he kept his treasures, 
but paused before he reached it, and held his 
light above his head, saying : 

“There, you see there’s nothing here? What 
more do you want? Unless you want to rob me, 
we can now go back.” But Nathan was not so 
easily satisfied. 

*« There is another door,” he observed ; ‘‘ open 
that.” 

“Open that? No, no. That’s where I keep 
my—my food; that is, a few delicacies in the 
way of sweetmeats, such as persons of my age 
require. You don’t want to rob me of my 
sweetmeats, fool ?” 

“There may be other kinds of meat there, for 
aught I know. Be ina hurry, old gentleman— 
Wagtail’s listening.” 

Anthony thrust his hand into his pocket— 
withdrew it—hesitated—put it back—put it in 
again—repeated the operation twice, then grow- 


'” eried the old man, 


liaison, Wagtal 


ing pale as death, produced the key with a shak- | 


ing hand, fitted it to the l¢ck, and with a groan 
as if his meagre soul was parting from his shriv- 
elled body, spasmodically turned it and shot 
back the bolt. 

“ Pull it open,” said Nathan. 

Anthony clutched his claw-like fingers upon 
the handle, and slowly, very slowly, opened his 
sacred repository. 

A singular spectacle met the eyes of Nathan : 
Sunset was lying upon the old man’s strong 
box, very quiet, very pale, either sleeping or 
dead; he could not at the first glance tell which. 
The floor of the vault was covered with gold and 
silver coin, scattered about in lavish profusion ; 
while here and there were bits of paper with 
writing upon them, and stamps and pieces of 
red tape. Anthony Annable’s bonds and secur- 
ities had, ifestly, been ily settled. 
He greeted this lancholy develop with a 
how! of despair, and fell to pulling out his hair 
with vexation. 

“ You've killed her!” exclaimed Nathan. 

“Curse her. I should have killed her in the 








| first place,” shrieked Anthony, cutting the most 


frantic capers. ‘‘ See what the imp of Satan has 
done. O, I’m ruined—I’m ruined! Thousands 


precations, Anthony | 











of pounds have gone at a blow.” Anthony stag- 
gered into the vault and cast himself despair- 
ingly me the scattered goid and silver, trying 
vainly to cover it with his attenuated body. ‘“ O, 
God—O, God!’ he cried, “ that I should toil so 
long to die poor at last. Don’t touch this gold, 
I charge you. Lay,not your finger on a single 
coin.” 
“ Sunset—Sunset!’’ said Nathan, hi 
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may be by his orders that he perished. He was a 
traitor; and by the laws of all nations, both 
civilized and barbarous, deserved death I can 
testify to his innocence at his trial, and will do 
so.” 

“ Trial? 


Hevhas had it already.” 
“So soon ? 


What monstrous injustice! What 
opportunity had he to prove his innocence ?” 

“ The Lord love ye, they didn’t wish to prove 
his innocence, but his guilt. His trial was pri 
vate. Iheard, this morning, from a few persons 
that were there, that Anthony Annable gave 
strange testimony. ©, Faith, had you been 
present, the blood would have burnt throug? 
your cheeks! He said that you were so tak¢ 
with Metacoma, that you followed him willing 
on the war-path, and thought yourself happy 
doing so.” ? 

“ Nathan, the malice of this man will kill me! 
exclaimed Faith. 

“This wasn’t all: He swore, too, that you 
were concealed in the woods, waiting for him to 
commit another murder before he returned to 
Pokanoket ; and I can well believe that he gave 
this lying evidenee, for he told me the same the 
day I found Sunset in the cellar, starving.” 

“And do they call this a trial?’ asked Faith, 
indignantly. 

“ He’s an Ingin,”’ returned Nathan, “and In- 
gins don’t need to be tried. Besides, he’s a 


great man, and is going to make war upon us on * 


a large scale. I believe they wouldn’t let him 
escape for a thousand pounds.” 

“How did he appear when brought before the 
governor, Captain Standish, and others ?” 

“Very proud-like, they said, and haughty; 
looking a& his judges with ineffable scorn and 
contempt, scarcely deigning to reply. These 
were the very words of Captain Standish, as I 
heard them this morning. Though under-witted 
in my head I remember them.” 

“So they decided that he must die?” said 
Faith, faintly. 

“ Yes, that they did.” 

“Natty,” added Faith, after a silence of some 
minutes, ‘ Metacoma must not, shall not thus 





the candle from Anthony. The child opened 
her eyes with a start of surprise. She had been 
sleeping ; it was the only relief that her long 
fast could bring her. The youth caught her in 
his arms. “Poor girl—poor girl!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“O, Natty—Natty!” said Sunset, faintly. 
“Tm so glad. I’mso glad! Ithas been so 
dark and terrible here. I’m starving, too.” 

The girl laid her weary head upon Nathan’s 
shoulder, and wept as though every sob would 
break her heart. 

“T want my own—I want my own!” raved 
Anthony. ‘“O, the wretches, the wretches! to 
rob me of my own. But I'll have vengeance on 
ye. Ithought to dash out my brains against 
the wall, but I’ll not do it. I'll live to bring 
misery upon some of ye.” 

The miser struck the floor with his fist with 
such fierceness that gold and silver pieces danced 
about merrily, and some of them rattled through 
the cracks out of sight. He foamed and bellow- 
ed like a bull, in an arena, stung by the ban- 
derillas of his persecutors. 

Nathan stayed no longer, but bore his burden 
away as speedily as possible, leaving the miser 
to bewail his bonds and securities, and to dash 
his head against the rocks, if so disposed—a ser- 
vice to community which he heartily hoped he 
would perform. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ANTHONY TRIUMPHS. 


Two days passed. It was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Faith and Nathan were stand- 
ing upon the little grass-plat in front of Allerton’s 
house. Sunset was sitting upon the ground 
near them, weeping. 

“Faith,” said Nathan, gravely, “Anthony 
Annuble told me some strange things about 
you.” 

“ Did you believe them, Natty?” asked Faith, 
gently. 

“TI did not believe the tales, but they shocked 
me. He said among other things, that—” 

“ That what, Natty ?” 

“ My head is so weak that I can’t well express 
what 1 mean, but it related to the king of the 
Wampanoags.”” 

A burning blush overspread the fair features 
of Faith. 

“I wonder what it could be?” she said, avert- 
ing her eyes. 

“That you was very—that, in short, you was 
fond of him.” 

The blood receded from Faith’s face, leaving 
it paler than beferethe previous remark suffused 
it with crimson. 

“| know that he is noble,” she rejoined with 
firmness, “and that be must be saved. That be 
did not kill Sassamon, I am sure, although i 





ig ly perish. We must save him, 
Think of his kindness to me—his magnanimity. 
Nathan ! his love for me was unbounded ; sur- 
passed the power of language. My weak arm 
had more power over him than the strongest 
warrior of his tribe. My word was more potent 
with him, than that of Annawon. Weak, de- 
fenceless, and alone, I cast myself upon his gen- 
erosity ; I found pity, protection, strength, friend- 
ship and love; though the last I asked not for. 
One day, I wrung from him a promise of liberty ; 
the sacrifice nearty killed him. He was too 
noble to violate a promise. He said to me the 
following day, ‘English Faith, I am ready; I 
will conduct you to Patuxet.’ You know not 
what it cost him to speak those words; but 
they were uttered and redeemed. When weary, 
his hand supported me; when faint and sinking 
with fatigue, he bore me in his arms. Natty, I 
would die to save him.” 

The youth did not at once make a rejoinder ; 
he rubbed his forehead, brushed his hand hastily 
across his eyes, looked fixedly into vacancy ; 
then approaching Faith, and taking one of her 
hands in his and kissing it tenderly, said, in a 
solemn voice : 

“Faith, you love the king of the Wam- 
panoags!’”’ 

Faith snatched away ber hand, drew herself 
up proudly, and gazed indignantly at her brother, 
who bore her resentful look with unrecriminating 
patience. 

“I knew it would offend you,” said Natty, 
gently. “I knew you would flash at me in that 
way; butI love you so well, that you look beau- 
tiful to me even in your anger.” He tried to 
take her hand again, but she mechanically drew 
it away, still keeping her gaze steadily upon the 
youth, who waited uncomplainingly for her anger 
to cool. Her expression gradually changed ; 
her resentment softened, and she remained fora 
moment in deep thought. Presently she extend- 
ed her hand. 

“Dear Natty,” she said, in a choked voice, 

“forgive me. It was wrong to be angry with 
you, especially for telling me something that I— 
that I—never thought of.” She stopped—went 
on again, speaking with more energy : 
- “Natty, you are brave, you are cunning at 
expedients ; you always succeed. If Metacoma 
dies, it will be because his kindness for me be- 
trayed him to enemies who will not be just, but 
have deliberately resolved to be cruel.” 

“Trust to a half-witted fellow,” rejoined 
Natty, as Charity Deane thrust herself out of the 
door to listen 

“When is he to die?” asked Faith, in a low 
voice. 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

“ By some means you must gain access to the 
prison. Think of this and nothing else. Con- 
centrate all your thought upon it. His death, in 
this manner, would embitter my whole life.” 
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“Trust me! trust me!” whispered Nathan. 
“T’ll do all that can be done. IfIsave him not, 
never call me brother again. Look up Faith, 
Governor Winslow and Anthony Annable are 
coming this way. Be bold; tell the governor 
the truth in your own sweet way of telling the 
truth.” 

The governor was on foot, and walked slowly 
to accommodate himself to the pace of Annable. 

“Some fresh trial is preparing for us,” said 
Faith. 

The governor drew near and saluted her with 
some embarrassment of manner, while Anthony 
chuckled and glanced slily at Natty. 

“T have heard,” said the governor, taking 
Faith a little apart, “ with some surprise, not to 
use a stronger word, of the singular relation that 
existed between yourself and the king of the 
Wampanoags while in captivity at Pokanoket. 
Out of compassion for your youth and inno- 
cence, I have thought it best to assume for a 
time the privileges of a father, and endeavor to 
eradicate from your mind a misplaced sym- 
pathy.” 

“ What mean you?” inquired Faith. 

“Yesterday I held a kind of informal trial of 
that cunning and bold, bad man, who is about to 
involve us in a bloody war by his subtle diplo- 
macy and intrigues. His crimes are of such a 
nature that I doubt whether he was entitled to 
even a semblance of atrial; but our Christian 
clemency would not allow us to condemn even a 
savage without an examination. A few witnesses 
who presented themselves were allowed to 
testify.” 

“Against him!” said Faith, coloring. 

“Yes,”’ answered the governor, slightly dis- 
turbed at this rejoinder. 

“Were any persons asked or allowed to tes- 
tify in his favor?” asked Faith, with some acer- 

ity of manner. 
¥e “ The testimony of Anthony Annable,” re- 
Gaied Winslow, “was very ample and con- 
Thysive.” 

“And did you condemn him on his evidence, 
Jone ?” 

“By no means. Several others told the same 
things, nearly word for word. Developments 
were made that pained me exceedingly. Miss 
Allerton, I beg of you to divert your thoughts 
into some other channel, and forget this proud 
and haughty heathen, who will, to-morrow, if 
not before, expiate his crimes by the pains of 
death.” 

“You speak as if there were a possibility that 
he may suffer before to-morrow ?” said Faith, in 
a faltering voice. 

“There are some details connected with this 


* matter which you had better not inquire into.” 





“ Perhaps,” rejoined Faith, sarcastically, “ you 
mean to revive some of the ancient forms of 
torture ?”” 

The governor colored. The word “torture” 
reached Anthony Annable’s ears, who was lis- 
tening, while pretending to talk with Charity 
Deane. 

“Mistress Faith,” said he, in hig quavering 
voice, “there is one species of tone that has 
been long ont of use, but which, nbvertheless, 
has many advantages over others; it being 
easily applied and answering admirably all the 
purposes of such inflictions. The torments that 
this species of torture produces are said to be 
terrible. By the consent of the governor, we are 
about to apply it to the king of the Wam- 
panoags.” ‘ 

“Ts this man speaking the truth?” demanded 
Faith, looking searchingly at the governor. 

“Something of this nature has passed between 
us.” 

“May I ask for what purpose you resort to 
such extraordinary means?” continued Faith. 

“To wring from him secrets of importance. 
We must learn, if possible, what the Wampa- 
noags and the Narragansetts intend to do—when 
they will strike, and where. The alliance of 
these two tribes threatens us with destruction.” 

“ What particular kind of torture do you pro- 
pose to make trial of?” queried Faith, stifling 
her indignation as much as she was able. 

Anthony Annable, after rubbing his hands, 
shrugging and chuckling, as usual, when parti- 
cularly satisfied, took it upon himself to answer 
this question. 

“O, it is a very simple affair. It is called 
pressing, I believe, though there may have been 
some technical name for it; but I care nothing 
for technicalities, save the technicalities of the 
law so far as they relate to bonds, notes and 
securities. The prisoner’s body is subjected to 
an immense pressure, producing most intolerable 
agony; which agony is gradually increased by 
the addition of more weight. The respiration 
grows difficult until it becomes a series of gasps, 
like the spasmodic catches of a drowning person. 
Blood, light and frothy, begins to flow from the 
mouth, until the victim breathes blood instead of 
air. A dreadful gurgling and regurgitating is 
heard in the throat; the tongue is forced from 
the mouth, distended and swollen nearly to 
bursting ; horrible contortions distort the face, 
which turns purple and black; the eyes start 
from their sockets and glare dreadfully, while 
cold and bloody drops of agony ooze from the 
forehead.” 

Faith grew deadly pale. Horrified at this 
description, she recoiled, placing her hands over 
her ears. Nathan feared she was about to fall, 
and hastened to her side. 

“No more! no more!” she articulated, ina 
husky voice. “It is too shocking to be heard! 
I wonder that the God of heaven tolerates deeds 
like this.” . 

“He tolerates mortgages, if he doesn’t deeds,” 
snecred Anthony, “and that reminds me that I 
have one in my pocket that must be settled. I 
want my own, and the governor will see that all 
is done fairly. I'll take no advantage—no, no! 
I want a hundred pounds, neither more nor less ; 
and that is my own.” 

“ Your excellency,” said Faith, impressively, 
turning her uumid eyes beseechingly to the gov- 
erno:, “*I—I—don’t mind me—it is only a little 
faintness that will soon pass off—I have some- 

thing to.say to you which you must hear. This 
man, Anthony Annable, has perjured himself, if 
he testified under oath. He has abused your 





confidence. He has poured into your ears the 
basest falsehoods ever invented. The work of 
his life is extortion, oppression and slander. 
His anger is like the fires of hell—unquenchable ; 
it destroys fame and name and happiness; it 
consumes innocence and truth and virtue.” 

“Go on, mistress, go on! Remember the 

scene in the garden. Don’t forget it, I beg!” 
croaked Anthony, who was now trembling with 
rage. 
*" Your excellency,” continued Faith, firmly, 
“look at that old man! Consider his figure; 
his wrinkled face and forehead; his pinched 
nose; his thin, shrivelled lips, blue and skinny, 
with the black and broken teeth showing through 
them, like the blunted and splintered fangs of a 
beast of prey ; his sunken cheeks ; his sharp chin, 
and lastly, his fiendish expression. Do you see 
anything about him to win confidence, to excite 
esteem, to secure friendship, to beget love? 
Think you that Faith Allerton would have her 
young and glowing flesh and blood tied to that 
dry and withered limb of h ity |” 

Stung to madness, Anthony Annable was now 
capering about in a towering passion, with a 
folded paper in his hand, which he shook now 
at Faith, now at Nathan, and now at the house. 
Faith went on ; while Charity Deane, Aunt Judy 
and Allerton, attracted by the animated scene, 
drew nearer and nearer in the excess of their 
astonishment. 

“This withered old man had the audacity to 
ask me to be his wife! This skeleton wished 
me to marry him!” 

“Pay me the hundred pounds!’ foamed An- 
thony, levelling the mortgage at Faith like a 
cocked pistol. 

“He prided himself upon his money. He 
thought ten thousand pounds would buy the 
body and soul of a girl of eighteen. The pro- 
posal was couched in the most coarse, insolent 
and egotistical words. If the proposition itself 
was an insult, its manner was an indignity. I 
perhaps forgot that I was an orphan, depending 
on the cold charity of those who never loved me, 
but I did not forget that was a woman. Young 
blood to young blood—youth to youth, and age 
to age, is the law of God and the great decree of 
nature.” 

“And,” screamed Anthony, rattling his mort- 
gage, “red to white, and whife to red! Ha, ha! 
Ho, ho!” 

“‘Maddened,” resumed Faith, “ by my prompt 
refusal of his audaciously patronizing offer, he 
turned to the coward’s last retort-—menaces. 
Ay! the dotard threatened me, a girl of eigh- 
teen and an orphan. He soon had a portion of 
his revenge. Nathan was taken by the Wam- 
panoags, and being my only friend on earth, I 
was well-nigh di ted on his t. I hum- 
bled myself to this shadow of skin and bone— 
this fleshless, wily, plotting miser. The alter- 
native was dreadful, but, in the garden, I offered 
to sell myself for the boy’s ransom ; that is, to be 
what the world would call the wife of that detest- 
ed creature. But hatred rose higher in his 
breast than lust, and he scorned me with burning 
insult and unspeakable indignity. He left me 
hot and glowing with shamé and Foe Seog 
ed and overwhelmed by his inimitable insol 











in, closed the door, fastened it, opened a window 
and began to throw the things out, helter-skelter, 
muttering “ that he wanted his own !” 

“Now,” quoth Aunt Judy, who had got 
through with the heaviest part of her hysteric 
performance—her voice was solemnly depre- 
cating—“ now you’ve turned us out of house 
and home, I hope you are satisfied! You and 
the fool may go! I never want to set eyes on 
you again. I disown—I disinherit you !” 

“The Lord love you! what do you disinherit 
us for?” droned Natty. 

“Stop, stop there! you wicked old man!” 
cried Dame Allerton, jumping up with youthful 
activity. “Stop, and I’ll pay the mortgage.” 

“Pay it? pay away!” hissed Anthony, dart- 
ing the shovel and tongs out of the window and 
one of the andirons, which he backed up by 
Aunt Judy’s arm-chair, and a tea-kettle. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“If the good woman has the money, you must 
accept of it,” interposed the governor. 

“It’s too late!” grunted the miser, who was 
fearful that a part ref his vengeance might slip 
away and be lost” 

“Not at all. This being the first presentation 
you have made of the mortgage, I think the law 
would allow her a day or two’s grace. Open 
the door and admit her; I command you!” 

Anthony sullenly obeyed. The woman dart- 
ed in and disappeared at the cellar door. 

“Eight hundred pounds,” thought Nathan, 
“all mine, and for nobody’s fool! Faith,” he 
whispered, “ now there’ll be some real hysterics.” 

“We'll go in,” added the governor, “and 
see that this payment is made in due form and 
regular.” Winslow went in, and the other par- 
ties followed, Faith perhaps more astonished 
than any one at thig sudden change of affairs, 
wondering greatly how the hundred pounds 
could be produced. 


——- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AUNT JUDY PAYS OFF THE MORTGAGE, AND 
ANTHONY MAKES HIS WILL. 

Aunt Jupy¥ presently returned from the cel- 
lar, bringing in her hand a canvass bag. She 
hastily approached a table, and casting a with- 
ering glance at Anthony Annable, untied the 
string that secured the mouth of the bag, and 
then before displaying the shining contents, and 
to exult in her triumph, paused a moment and 
indulged in a few remarks that she deemed ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

“ You see,” said she, “‘ that when worst comes 
to worst, I’m prepared. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy fact that my old man isn’t able to 
hobble about, Providence has put it in my power 
to pay the hundred ds, and laugh at the 
malice of my enemi This is all my own; it 
wasn’t accumulated beggars and poor rela- 
tions! Faith Allertog, you needn’t stare at me 
as if it was yours, foryou know it isn’t. Nat, 
you fool! keep ont of fe%vay. Old man, trans- 


fer the mortgage.” \ 

’ Aglizes all my fakilties !’” 
ay, .“Any one thag says 
© tmost recriminative and 












and malice. He went away to hiss my name in 
connection with revolting slanders. He assailed 
my virtue; he caused my ¢haracter to be dis- 
cussed at the corners of the streets! young men 
whispered and shrugged their shoulders when I 
passed them. To know that the tale of my 
frowardness was false, you have but to look at 
him. See you aught in him to fire the blood of 
youthful maiden ?” 

“Wanton! wanton!” shrieked Anthony. 
“You know you got down upon your knees; 
and that I spurned you!” 

“Your excellency,” said Faith, with aston- 
ishing command of herself, “ were it not for the 
great sorrow that is pressing heavily upon my 
heart—sorrow for the loss of friends and charac- 
ter—I should laugh this dancing-jack to scorn! 
He has heaped upon me, it is true, the burden of 
a great shame; but, though homeless and an 
orphan, in my innocence I am rich enough to 
pity him—though a loathing, shuddering, and 
contemptible sort of pity, I grant. I now come 
to speak of another subject. Even in captivity, 
the malice of this anatomy pursued me. Acci- 
dent favored his design. The craven soldiers 
who betrayed Nathan, and were afterwards saved 
from death by him, brought him injurious re- 
ports, which he exaggerated and spread abroad, 
till my name is linked with suspicion or infamy 
in every household in Patuxet. But I rise even 
above this. As in justice bound, I will defend 
the name and conduct of the king of the Wam- 
panoags. He has a soul fit to govern the great- 
est monarchy upon the earth! Though quick 
and proud, he kept his word, respected my honor, 
and treated meas a friend and guest, rather than 
a slave and captive.” 

“The boldness of this gal astonishes me be- 
yond reception!” Charity ventured to remark, 
in a low voice. 

“Tr’s dreadful!” said Aunt Judy. 

“The Jndian did not prove a dry and withered 
branch!” sneered the miser, invidiously. 

“He promised me liberty; he gave it. He 
conducted me, in person, within sight of the 
clearings of Patuxet, where, weak and faint with 
bearing me in his arms, he fell into the dastard- 
ly ambuscade of Anthony Annable. 
ward for his g ity ! 
his magnanimity !’” 

“The most shameless hussy I ever knew, 
without conception!” remarked Charity, with 
much fervor of spirit. 

“Lost to decency!” sighed Mrs. Allerton; 
and Anthony, pointing the’mortgage at her at 
that moment, shot her dead; she fell to the 
ground, and commenced the hysteric business on 
a small capital. 

“A hundred pounds !’”’ he vociferated, dancing 
round her like a harlequin, and fluttering his 
terrible weapon in her face. ‘‘ Here is the mort- 
gage! Pay me, or leave the premises that no 
longer belong to you.”’ Seeing that she did not 
heed his reasonable request, an excellent idea 
occurred to him: There was nothing to hinder 
him from taking immediate possession of the 
house, all the members being out of it. He ran 
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foundest of y without reception, they 
ought to have a mf.” : 

“We'd better sin Jed, I think,” says the 
governor. % 


“Yes, we'd better ie. My friend, post- 
pone with all possibledelay, for there’s no time 
to lose,”’ added Charity, very graciously. 

Aunt Judy cast ther triumphant look 
around her, as if an is that each one should 
be dazzled by a ray her exultation. She 
slowly inverted the bag, relaxed her hold upon 
the mouth of the same, and poured its contents 
upon the table. Six or eight pounds of musket 
balls came out with a wonderful racket and roll- 
ed from the table upon the floor in all directions. 

“ Fight hundred pounds, all my own, and for 
nobody’s fool !” said Nat. 

Aunt Judy stood a moment, transfixed with 
wonder, staring fixedly at the worthless pile. 
Words did not seem adapted to her case; the 
usual forms of expression were not strong 
enough. She therefore very properly fetched a 
piercing scream from the deepest recesses of her 
throat, and found it to work so well, that she 
screamed at least three minutes without scarcely 
allowing herself time to catch breath. Having 
performed this to her satisfaction, she tipped 
over backwards among the musket balls, where 
she shrieked awhile on another key. 

The governor now thought it time to interrupt 
this scene. 

“Woman,” he began, “it occurs to me that 
all thisis not a little extraordinary. Arise, and 
answer me. Under what impression did you 
produce this bag ?” 

“I am robbed! I am robbed!” exclaimed 
Dame Allerton, in accents of the greatest dis- 
tress which her avaricious nature was capable of 
feeling. 

“Speak, and tell me of what you have been 
robbed? This good man waits with his paper, 
to be paid.” ° 

“The world is ful# of wretches! The more 
you do for people, the worse they'll use you. O, 
I’m killed! I’m killed! I’m robbed of eight 
hundred pounds! Eight hundred pounds in 
gold and silver—in large pieces and small pieces, 
all bright and beautiful coin! My heart is burst- 
ing with grief!” Mrs, Allerton had another 
hysterical paroxysm, which was evidently too 
real to be pleasant for the sufferer. 

“Arise !”? said the governor, sternly. “TI 
have important q to pror A.” 
Bangs opportunely entering the room at that in- 














Joe | 


stant, the governor ordered him to assist Nathan | 


to raise Dame Allerton from the floor and place 
her in a chair; which order was obeyed, despite 
the struggles of the distracted woman. 


“Perhaps,” said Anthony, somewhat disturb- | 
ed, “while you are examining into the case, I'd 
better go up to the jail and have the weights 
applied to the prisoner. I can press more out of 
him, I think, than you can pump out of this 
virago.” 

“Remain!” was the laconic and peremptory 
reply of the governor. ‘“ This sum of eight hun- 
dred pounds, you affirm,” he ecauiuued, “ was 
placed in this canvass bag. How long since it | 
was thus deposited ?” 

Aunt Judy was embarrassed by this interro- | 
gatory. She averted her gray eyes and a slight 
tinge of red crept up into her hollow cheeks. 
She coughed, and permitted herself to be a trifle 
convulsed, which gave her time to reflect. 

“Odds my life! I’ve been layin’ it up pound 
by pound, and dollar by dollar, ever since I’s 
married.” 

“Those who believed themselves best ac- 
quainted with your affairs, never supposed that 
you had means of accumulating such a sum. 
How did you manage to deceive your neighbors ?” 

“O, it was easy enough! There are a great 
many ways of getting money, you know ?” 

“Eight hundred pounds is a iarge amount. 
Mr. Allerton,” added the governor, turning to 
that gentleman, who was regarding the scene 
with the greatest possible degree of amazement, 
“was you aware that your wife had the sum of 
eight hundred pounds secreted in the house?” 
Allerton hesitated and looked at Aunt Judy for 
instructions by megns of that significant panto- 
mime, at which sh€ was an adept, and which he 
could so well interpret. 

“Answer me,” commanded Winslow, sternly, 
“ without waiting for telegraphic signs from this 
woman !’”” 

“J—I did not know that such a sum was in 
the house,” he stammered, overawed by the 
severity of the governor. 

“It certainly is remarkable that you should 
save so much money without the knowledge of 
your husband. Where was this treasure 
secreted ?” 

“T think,” retorted Aunt Judy, “that we aint 
in a court of justice! What matters it where it 
was hidden ?” 

“T cannot assist you to recover your loss un- 
less you answer me promptly and truly.” 

“If you must know,” answered the dame, “ it 
was hidden in the cellar, in an angle of the wall 
near the top, where it has remained undisturbed 
these ten years.” 

“ You hear that?” said the governor, making 
a note. “She affirms that this treasure has been 
concealed ten years in the cellar-wall.” 

‘I mean ever since I began to save it, little by 
little,” asseverated Aunt Judy, angrily. 

“ Permit me to take that canvass bag?” said 
Winslow, quietly. 

Mrs. Allerton, instead of complying with this 
courteous request, only clutched it the tighter. 
He reached across the table and disengaged it 
from her grasp, though not without a slight strug- 
gle. He deliberately turned it wrong side out. 
Upen the bottom of the inside were the following 
words, written with indelible ink 

“ This bag eight h d pounds, 
the property of Mrs. Faith Allerton, widow of 
Nathan Allerton, and which she designs to leave 
to her two children, Faith and Nathan.” 
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Here followed the date and signature, the 
whole being in the handwriting of Mrs. Faith 
Allerton. 

A breathless silence followed the reading of 
the above. Aunt Judy sank back in her chair, 
faint, unnerved and astounded, her arms hang- 
ing helplessly by her side. Guilt, shame, terror 
falling upon her of a sudden, had at length, sub- 
dued her. 

“T declare, before God, that I knew nothing 
of this!” exclaimed Mr. Allesivn. 

“Go for a constable, and let the guilty woman 
be removed to jail,” said the governor, address- 
ing Bangs. 

“T entreat your excellency not to be in haste !” 
interposed Faith. “Perhaps she can justify 
herself.” 

“Be it as you say. I will wait alittle. Nathan, 
dash some water in her face.” Half witted Nat, 
in his eagerness to oblige the governor, seemed 
to forget the fact that a little water, in a case like 
this, might answer as well as a great deal; and 
seizing the pail, which was full and shivering 
cold from the well, threw its contents upon her. 
She came out of her swoon with a jerk, and 
quackling with strangulation. 

“ That bag,” she said, panting, “ was given me 
by Mrs. Allerton, herself. She was a woman 
fond of a—a—joke! I saw her—her—ha! ha! 
write it in one of her playful moods. She threw 
it at me with a laugh, saying, ‘ Keep it to hoard 
your money in, and don’t say that I never gave 
you anything.’” 

“A faint and shallow excuse!” answered the 
governor, to whom Nathan now handed a little 
box, at the sight of which Judy screamed and 





fainted again. The box was immediately open- 
ed. It contained papers, which the governor | 
examined. 

“Here,” he said, deliberately, “is a will, be- 
queathing this very house and adjoining lands to 


and lands now occupied by Anthony Annable, 
beside some other real estate located in various 
parts of thetown. Woman!” saidthe governor, 
in @ voice tremulous with indignation, “ these 
orphans that have been the objects of your cruelty 
and persecution, have been most shamefully 
wronged and cheated of their rights; a fact that | 
I have long mistrusted. Instead of those favors 

which you have loudly professed you have heap- | 


| ed upon them from time to time, they have been | 
in truth but hypocritical cantings to cover your 


| base ingratitude. 


“Now,” resumed the governor, “I wish you | 
to command your feelings and give particular | 
attention, for I shall take down your answers in 


writing.” Winslow drew pencil and paper from 


his pocket, and took a seat opposite Aunt Judy. | 
“What sum has been stolen from you?” he | 


demanded, authoritatively. 
“ Eight hundred pounds!” quavered Judy. 


“And for nobody’s feol !” added Nathan, in a | 





low voice. 


You have lived upon them— | 
eaten their substance—preyed upon them like a 
vampyre—sucked their blood! In your usage 
of these children, you have outraged human 
nature !” 

The convicted and overwhelmed woman fell 
out of her chair upon her face, where she was 
permitted to remain undisturbed. 

“Anthony Annable,” added the governor, “I 
will now attend to your mortgage.” With a | 
shaking hand, the old man placed the paper be- | 


fore the governor, who opened it and examined 
it closely. 

“ How long since this mortgage was given?” 
he asked. 

“It has been ranning seven years,” answere 
Anthony. 

“It is written upon stamped paper, with the 
manofacturer’s name and the date at the left 
hand corner of the top. Miss Faith, you have 
good eyes—oblige me by reading the date ?” 

“ Sixteen hundred and sixty-eight,” replied 
Faith, glancing at the important document. 

“Then it would appear,” added the governor, 
looking sternly at Anthony Annable, “ that this 
mortgage was written four years before the pajier 
was manufactured !”” 

“ Your excellency !” cried Anthony, shaking 
from head to foot. 

“ Hold!” interposed the governor. “ Speak 
only to answer my questions. Hereisa palpable 
forgery! But I will exercise patience. Excul- 
pate yourself, if you can ?” 

“T will confess all!” exclaimed the miser, 
grasping the table with both hands for support. 
“You confound me by your severity. It is,” 
he added, with lips white as those of a corpse, 
“the first time I was ever guilty of such an act. 
That girl!” he continued, clenching tighter the 
edge of the table and looked fiercely at Sunset, 
“that imp of Satan! that little red limb of the 
devil, has ruined me! While I had her imprison- 
ed in my cellar, in the vault where I keep my 
money and papers, she did mea terrible mis- 
chief. As my ill luck would have it, I left my 
strong box unlocked ; her restless fingers scat- 
tered my treasures and tore my papers to shreds; 
and among the papers thus destroyed, was the 
veritable mortgage that covered this house and 
lands. In an evil moment, forsaken by God and 
tempted by the devil, I drew up a new mortgage, 
a fac-simile of the old one, and so cunningly was 
it executed, that detection would never have 
followed, had it not been for that accursed date !”’ 

Anthony Annable gnashed his teeth in rage 
and despair, while gouts of foam stood upon his 
lips. He turned his ghastly and distorted face 
toward Faith, and shaking his fist at her, cried : 

“Wanton creature! enjoy my downfall—my 
agony—my ruin! It was a gnawing, insatiable 
passion for revenge that drove me into the infer- 
nal meshes of the law, which are now every 
moment tightening upon me, rendering me weak 
and powerless! Hatred for you drove me to the 
forgery of that fatal paper !” 

“Enough!” said the governor. “Say no 
more! Bangs, see that he does not leave the 
house. Nathan, you seem desirous to speak ?” 

“ Yes, your excellency, half-witted Nat wishes 
to speak. Though weak in my head, I will talk 
as wellas Ican. In the first place, I will ac- 
knowledge that I have practised some deception. 
That I am not so much of a fool as I have affect- 
ed to be, I really think. Indeed, had I been 
obtuse and dull of comprehension, the asperity 
of Aunt Judy would have sharpened my wits, 
long ago. Those who have known me, will re- 
member that my faculties seemed. to fail mga 


sation that I overheard between two of our : 
bors, who positively affirmed that to their c in 
knowledge my mother left a large sum of Jgold 
and silver, besides other property. ‘Boy,"}said 
one of them, turning to me, ‘ your aunt is fa sly 
one! You'd better watch her, and you'll h 
her one of these days, going privately to look \at 
the money she has stolen from you. If you pre- 
tend to be a little dull and simple-like, you'll 
stand a better chance of throwing her off her 
guard ; but I dare say a boy, that’s had the hard 
i sige you have, hasn’t the capacity to carry out 
any settled plan. I guess that thumps on the 
head have already done the business for you, 
and unsettled your understanding.’ With these 
words the man left me. But I didn’t forget 
what he said. I thought it over and began to 
act upon it; for, you see, the underhand deal- 
ings of Aunt Judy had made me cunning, and 
artful beyond my years. It was not long before 
I got the name of half-witted Nat, which has 
clung to me ever since. This deception proved 
advantageous in various ways which I will not 
stop to mention, though it was often g source of 
grief to Faith, who possessed enofgh of my 
secret to know that I was not so much of a fool 
as lappeared. I made no discoveries until a 
short time ago; when Aunt Judy arose in her 
sleep, and with the stealthiness of a cat, visited 
her ill-gotten treasure. You cannot tell with 
what eagerness I watched her movements. My 
heart beat fast and I was faint with emotion, 
when she drew the canvass bag from the wall, 
shook it, fondled it, gloated over it, whispering, 
in an unnatural voice, that made me shiver: 

“ight hundred pounds, all mine, and for 
nobody's fool !’ 

“ She replaced it with a nervous hand, groped 
her way to the next angle, and took out that 
little box which has proved of so much impor- 
tance. She then glided, ghost-like, from the 
cellar, leaving me nearly overcome with the sin- 
gular sensations which this extraordinary scene 
had produced. I formed my plans before leav- 
ing the spot. I had cast, that afternoon, a great 
number of musket-balls ; and returning above 
stairs, I substituted them for the treasure and re- 
tired to bed, not to sleep, but to lie awake and 


‘sudden which was in consequence of a cor, F 


| vainly try to mark out a plan of future action. 


This briefly explains all Ihave to say; ard it 


| only remains for me to commit these eight hun- 


dred pounds to the keeping of your excellency, 


| to be subject to the orders of my Sister Faith, 


who is the best, the dearest, and most noble of 
girls!” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

(Back numbers of The Fiag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
Office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 

OES sei 
A QUID PRO QUO. 

Mason, Regent of Trinity College, asked one 

of his friends to lend him a book, he wished to 


| consult, and received for answer—* That he never 


allowed his books to go out of his room, bat if he 
chose to come there, he was welcome to read as 
long as he pleased.” Some days afterwards this 
— applied to Mason for the loan of his bel- 
ows, who replied—* That he never allowed his 
bellows to go out of his room, but if he chow 
to come there, he was welcome to blow as long 
as he pleased."’—Jrish Miscellany 
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[Written for The Flag of ow 
THOUGHTS 


BY MYATA Mart 


There are thoughts, that like a « 
Clothe our pathway all in Tigh? 
There are thonghts, that like the) 
Cast o'er all a withering blight 
Thoughts will come, like strains « 
From an unseen spirit-lore; 
Thoughts will sting the soul to p 
Thrilling every vein with fire’ 


Thoughts are ever softly winging 
To the heart their ailent Might 
Bome on angels’ snowy pinions, 
Others on the wing of night 
OR they come, so gently stealing 
At the solemn hour of even, 
To the spirit half revealing 
Glimpses of the far-off heaven 


Oftendark temptation cometh 
In such fair and emiling guise 

That the heart almost believeth 
"Tis a vision from the skies 

©, beware! and ere the tempter 
Flings o'er you his witching ap- 

Close the portals of thy spirit, 
Guard the sacred entrance we! 

Though the good be eer #0 lowly 
Shrine it in thy inmost heart- 

Cherish all that’s pure and holy, 
Bid the evil all depart. 


_—-—. 
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THOUGHTS. 
BY MYRTA MAY. 





There are thoughts, that like a sunbeam, 
Clothe our pathway all in light— 

There are thoughts, that like the mildew. 
Cast o'er all a withering blight. 

Thoughts will come, like strains of gladness, 
From an unseen spirit-lore ; 

Thoughts will sting the soul to madness, 
Thrilling every vein with fire! 


Thoughts are ever softly winging 
, To the heart their silent flight, 
Some on angels’ snowy pinions, 
Others on the wing of night 
Oft they come, so gently stealing, 
At the solemn hour of even, 

To the spirit half revealing 
Glimpses of the far-off heaven. 


Often,dark temptation cometh 
In such fair and smiling guise, 
That the heart almost believeth 
°Tis a vision from the skies. 
©, beware! and ere the tempter 
Flings o'er you his witching spell. 
Close the portals of thy spirit, 
Guard the sacred entrance well. 


Though the good be e’er so lowly, 
Shrine it in thy inmost heart— 

Cherish all that’s pure and holy, 
Bid the evil all depart. 


ee 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tue shades of night were falling fast upon 
the great city of Marseilles and all that it inher- 
its, including a young gentleman of rather pic- 
turesque and seedy appearance, who was striding 
with agitated steps up and down a deserted 
quay, occasionally stopping to gaze at the dark 
waters that flowed beneath, as though undecided 
whether to plunge in or not, and then resuming 
his objectless and unsatisfactory walk. Presently 
he paused at the extreme end of the quay, and 
gave vent to his feclings in an audible and long- 
winded complaint. 

“Was there ever such an unfortunate and 
miserable wretch on the face of the footstool as 
myself, Pierre Palliot, medical student? It is 
hardly possible that any person can be so hope- 
lessly insane as to answer in the affirmative. 
Here am I, with Lucille and perfect happiness 
all ready to precipitate themselves into my arms 
at the word ‘go,’ and am prevented by a ras- 
cally destiny embracing either of them—though, 
for that matter, as the two are inseparable, I 
couldn’t very well embrace the one without hug- 
ging the other. Atthe hour of five, this present 
afterncon, overcome by the ardor of my affec- 
tions and a bottle of particularly fine-flavored 
wine, I presented myself before the atrocious 

itor of thie adorable Lucille and demanded 
Ca, onsent to an instantaneous union. The old 
f'n having listened to my modest request, 
asked] if I was fond of travelling. Thinking, in 
my if , that he intended to furnish Lucille 
and myself with the necessary funds for a wed- 
ing tour all over the known world, I unhes- 
itatingly replied that I was frantic with delight 
atthe idea of a journey. ‘Then,’ said the 
brute, savagely, ‘oblige me by setting out on 
your travels—at least from this place—this very 
instant.’ ‘Sir!’ I ejaculated, in disappointed 
astonishment; ‘I don’t exactly understand.’ 
* You know the way to the door,’ he continued, 
sternly pointing towards that well-known aper- 
ture. ‘Intimately,’ said I, retreating in the di- 
rection indicated. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘just put 
your earthly tabernacle on the other side of it, 
and return whenever you feel a desire to be first 
horse-whipped and then kicked into the street.’ 
Not being naturally very thick-headed or duil of 
apprehension, I had no hesitation in construing 
his remarks into a delicately expressed request 
for me to retire, with which request I forthwith 
complied. 

“ Now,@me people might think me unchari- 
table in applying opprobrious epithets to the old 
demon who stands between me and my Lucille, 
and who refuses to give her to me because she 
has a small fortune of her own, which he wishes 
to control, and I have none, and because he 
wants her to marry some scalawag of a fellow 
that he has selected for her. But I am not un- 
charitable; on the contrary, my charity is un- 
bounded, and of a purely scriptural sort. Noth- 
ing in life could give me greater pleasure than to 
see him an hungered and athirst and naked, that 
I might feed and clothe him; or sick and in 
prison, that I might minister unto him; and so, 
by treating him with kindness, heap coals of fire 
upon his head, and see if it wouldn’t warm up 
his rascally old brains a bit. 

“ Quitting the apartment, as the unnatural old 
fiend had desired, I flew to meet the lady of my 
love. ‘Lucille,’ I ejaculated, ‘light of my eyes 
—beloved of my soul—guardian angel of Peru 
—we must part!’ ‘Part? she echoed, wildly. 
‘Ay, and forever-r-rr!’ I exclaimed, spreading 
out my legs, slapping my forehead, and rolling 
out the r’s at great length, as was the practice of 
the immortal Talma upon such occasions. She 
would have fallen to the ground, had I not 
caught her in my arms; and for a time our com- 
bined lamentations took the starch completely 





out of the similar performance of the late Jere- 
miah, Esquire. Suddenly a brilliant thought 
occurred to me. ‘Lucille,’ Isaid, ‘let us fly! 
Let us forsake this detestable country and seek an 
asylum in America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave—and there in the sylvan sol- 
itudes of the primeval forests whose luxuriant 


foliage shades the contiguous rural hamlets of | 


New Orleans and Boston, we wil! pass our 
peaceful days in Arcadian simplicity, far from 
the hum of men.’ 

“To my inexpressible joy, she consented to 
fly with me in the morning, immediately after 
our having been made one flesh. Having mi- 


nately instructed her when and where to meet | 


me, I left her to pack such articles as she saw 
fit, while I hurried towards my own lodgings to 








perform a similar operation—though as I hap- 
pen to have my entire wardrobe upon my per- 
son, there was not the slightest shadow of 
necessity for leaving her on that account. 

“Arrived at the head of this pier,on my way 
homeward, it suddenly occurred to me that one 
hundred dollars, Federal money, was the very 
lowest figure for which two persons could hope 
to be transported, even in the poorest style, to 
the glorious land of Washington. Thrusting 
my hands into my breeches pockets, I discov- 
ered that a coin of the value of one franc was 
the extent of my available capital, leaving a 
balance of ninety-nine dollars and eighty-one 
cents, Yankee currency, to be procured. But 
how? The paltry consideration of money had 
not suggested itself to me before. 

“As all the bank notes, bullion, and bills re- 
ceivable which I possess, are now in my pock- 
ets, and as all my friends together could not 
raise the sum required, I feel that it is useless to 
return home with the expectation of finding the 
amount in my apartments, for I am positive I 
didn’t leave any funds there, and I don’t believe 
any one has taken the risk and trouble of break- 
ing in for the purpose of leaving his pocket- 
book. Such a thing is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, certainly ; but not sufficiently probable 
to calculate upon with any reasonable degree of 
certainty. 

“As a citizen of this empire, it cannot be de- 
nied that I am entitled to a considerable amount 
of property. My share in the various public 
works, the numerous palaces, fortifications, court- 
houses, light-houses, hospitals, arsenals, prisons, 
ships-of-war, public parks, et cetera, and so 
forth, and so on, must foot up something quite 
handsome ; and, as I am about to leave the 
country, I am determined to close out this de- 
scription of property at the most tremendous 
sacrifice. Still, in the present depressed and 
unsettled condition of the money market, I fear 
it will be extremely difficult to realize even upon 
the most ruinous terms. How the deuce am I 
to raise a hundred dollars? that’s the question. 
There’s no use going home, and I can’t stay here 
prancing about on this wharf for the remainder 
of my natural life. O, for a hundred dollars ! 
T’'ll do anything for a hundred dollars—I’ll sell 
myself for a hundred dollars! Who bids? 
Here’s a tip-top young man, warranted sound 
and kind in all harness, going for the insignifi- 
cant sum of a hundred dollars—only one hun- 
dred—going—going—last bid—going—” 

“Gone!” said a voice at his side; and a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Eh ?—hullo—you don’t say so!” ejaculated 
Pierre, not a little startled by the unexpected 
advent of the proprietor of the voice, who, un- 
der cover of the darkness, had approached un- 
perceived, and listened to the concluding portion 
of our hero’s soliloquy. 

“I do say so,” returned the stranger, “ pro- 
vided you are willing, as you say you are, to do 
anything for a hundred dollars.” 

“ Do anything fora hundred dollars ?” echoed 
Pierre. ‘“ Of eourse I’ll do anything for a,hun- 
dred dollars—I’ll do several anythings for a 
hundred dollars—I’ll jump out of my skin 
for—” 

“That would be altogether superfluous,” said 
the stranger, taking a purse from his pocket and 
shaking up the coin most temptingly. ‘“ Here is 
the sum you require, and if you faithfully follow 
my instructions, it shall be yours.” 

“Pitch in, my generous benefactor!” said 
Pierre, listening to the jingling of the money 
with great satisfaction. ‘Fire away with your 
commands, and you will find me the most de- 
voted and reliable of medical students.” 

“ What I require of you is a matter of so lit- 
tle importance to a person in your situation that 
you will scarcely hesitate.” 

“Well?” 

“T wish you simply to marry a certain young 
lady—a very charming young lady—who adores 
you, at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Eh, what ?—marry ?”’ faltered Pierre, much 
distressed. ‘‘ Who, for instance ?” 

“You are not to know who, for the present— 
not even to see her face until after the ceremony, 
when you will be at liberty either to take your 
bride to your own home, or to leave her to me; 
and I will guarantee she shall never trouble you 
after. What say—is it a bargain ?” 

“No, sir; not the least little bit of it,” returned 
Pierre, stoutly. ‘As all I want of the money is 
to enable me to carry off the girl of my heart, it 
isn’t very likely I’ll go to work and marry 
another, is it ?”’ 

“O, very well; suit yourself,” said the stran- 
ger, returning the purse to his pocket. “I can 
easily find a young fellow less scrupulous than 
yourself, who will not object to earning money so 
easily, particularly as he will remain to all in- 
tents and purposes quite as much a bachelor 
after the thing is accomplished as before.” 


exclaimed Pierre, as the stranger was moving 
off. ‘Is there no other way—nothing else I can 


| do besides making a bridegroom of myself, that 


will do your business for you?” 
“Nothing,” replied the stranger, turning 
away. “But I will give you five minutes to 





consider of it, and if in that time you have not 
decided to agree to my proposition, why, our 
business is at an end and I'll look out for 


And he vanished in the darkness. 


promenade. ‘“ Who the deuce can this very 


| sensible and discerning female be that has taken | 


such a shine to the subscriber? And above all, 


reason. Perhaps now—who knows ?—perhaps 

I’m the lost Bourbon, or the lost Bourbon’s son, 
| or some other lost individual of immense conse- 
quence, and this young and lovely female is 
doubtless the sole representative of another 
branch of the family whose union with myself is 
necessary to reconcile conflicting claims. Yes, 
that must be it. I see it all! I shall be forthwith 
proclaimed the rightful heir to some thundering 
| great title or other. I fancy I see myself now, 
| taking triumphant possession of my ancestral 


“Stop—hold on—don’t be in such a hurry?” | 





“Well, I never!” mused Pierre, as, left to | 
his own reflections, he recommenced his solitary | 


what's her object in wanting to marry me in such | 
a confounded hurry? Jt must be for some state 





halls, surrounded by a crowd of nobles and 
courtiers in slouched hats and feathers, and yel- 
low sheep-skin boots much too large in the 
legs ; while I, with very black eyebrows, a fierce 
frown, and a velvet mantle all covered over with 
little tin spangles, stride back and forth across 
my largest ancestral hall, shouting: ‘ What ho! 
within there!’ and calling everybody ‘sirrah,’ 
and all that sort of thing. Then, how all my 
peasantry in peaked-crowned, pasteboard hats, 
red breeches and silk shirts, will cheer and take 
hold of each other’s hands, and dance edgeways 
round in a ring, when I allow them to behold 
their mistress, the adorable Lucille ! 

“ Yet stop ! the adorable Lucille wouldn’t be 
their mistress, after all. To obtain p ion of 


to my wishes, and marry you out of spite, if for 
no otherreason. Yes, I think that will—what in 
Satan’s name is that?” he added, as an indis- 
tinct rustling sound from the hall caught his ear. 

The stranger rose, went to the door, opened it 
and looked into the passage. 

“T see nothing,” he said, as he returned to his 
seat. “It was the wind, perhaps, or may be the 
rats in the wainscotting.” 

“Yes, doubtless the rats,” said the old man. 
“Now to find this accommodating female—do 
you know such a one?” 

“Many such,” returned the stranger, going 
towards the door. “TI will be back with the one 
Ihave already decided upon, in less than ten 


” 





my ancestral halls, I must give up all thoughts 
of the adorable Lucille forever. No, no; that 
wont do at all. What would ancestral halls be 
to me without the adorable Lucille? Nothing. 
What would the adorable Lucille be to me with- 
out ancestral halls? A great deal. Therefore, 
ancestral halls may go to thunder, and I cleave 
unto— But stop again! umréss I raise the hun- 
dred dollars, it’s not going to be so easy to 
cleave. I shall lose her, if I accept this fellow’s 
proposition, and I sha’n’t get her if I decline. 
A pleasant alternative, certainly! Let me see: 
This fellow, who I make no doubt is Satan him- 
self, must have some personal motive in thus 
tempting me. Now if I can only be smart 
enough to outwit him in any way, I shall not 
hesitate to do so; for it’s very meritorious to 
foil the schemes of the adversary. I must marry 
this unknown female, he says, at seven to- 
morrow morning, when I shall be at liberty to 
take her or leave her, as I choose. Now what’s 
to prevent me, as soon as the ceremony is over 
and I have got the money, flying with Lucille 
and marrying her out of hand, just as if this 
other thing had never been? To be sure, I 
should have a wife on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
but she must know nothing about my first, and 
as for the bigamy, why, there are crowds of gen- 
tlemen to keep me in countenance on the other 
side of the water, or common report most atro- 
ciously belies a vast number of highly respectable 
individuals who have emigrated lately. Yes, by 
Jove ! that’s anidea worthy of anybody’s folks, in 
their palmiest days. Now for the tempter to 
clinch the bargain,” he added aloud. “Abaddon, 
come forth! Sathamus, turn up !” 

“Well,” replied the voice, close to his ear, 
“have you decided ?” 

“Eh? Hullo! You’ve got a serviceable pair 
of ears of yourown. Yes, I have decided, and 
it’s a bargain.” 

“T felt sure it would be,” said the stranger ; 
“and now you’ve only to be at the address you 
will find upon this card, at seven precisely, and 
the money’s yours.” 

“By the way, Saté |” exclaimed Pierre, 
struck with a new idea) “it wouldn’t be con- 
venient to let me havy the money to-night, 
would it?” 

“ Perfectly conveni Py 
. “You don’t say so!’ ulated Pierre, in de- 
lighted surprise, and hing out his hands 
expectantly. wd 

“Perfectly convenient * 
iness-like,” retu:ned the 
“I shall therefore withho until our meeting 
in the morning, and shall it to your necessities 
for finding you promptly on the spot. Good 
night.” And he strode rapidly away in a direc- 
tion opposite to that take by our hero towards 
his own lodgings. \ 

The stranger, having b sted himself that he 
had not been followed, qed a house at no 
great distance from the Wharf, and passed di- 
rectly toa room where an elderly gentleman, 
with the snows of sixty winters on his head and 
the mud of one damp summer afternoon on his 
boots, sat writing at a desk. 

“Well?” said the old man, inquiringly. 

“It’s all right,” replied the stranger, who 
would have been a good looking fellow enough, 
hut for the absolute necessity of having the vil- 
lain of a story made of second quality mate- 
rials. “It’s all right; I tracked our customer 
to a quiet spot by the river side, and while de- 
bating with myself whether it were the more 
sinful to blow out his brains or to put a knife 
into his soul-case, overheard him praying the 
gods fora hundred dollars, for which sum he 
professed himself willing to do anything; in 
short, to sell himself—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted the old gentleman ; 
“he wants that money to pay for his own and 
Lucille’s passage to New York. Lucky I over- 
heard their infamous project. Well?” 

“ Well, it occurred to me to offer him the sum 
he desired, provided he agreed to my conditions.” 

“ Which were, either to leave the country or 
hang himself, of course.” 

“On the contrary, he ia to remain at home 
and alive as long as he pleases.” 

“Eh?” 

“ And be married at seven o’clock, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Married?” echoed the old gentleman, in 
astonishment. “ What do you mean—who to ?” 

“Tt is in the bargain that the bride be closely 
veiled until after the ceremony, and I fancy we 
shall find no scarcity of females in Marseilles 
who would be married a dozen times a day, for a 







| wretched unbus- 
ayes, moving off. 





| consideration.” 
some one else to take my money, that’s all!’ | 


“And did he agree to this arrangement?” 
asked the old man, eagerly. 

“He refused at first, but finally consented, 
thinking, probably, that Lucille, being ignorant 
of the matter, would elope with him as they have 
arranged between them.” 

“ And to prevent that, you propose for me to 
acquaint my daughter with her lover’s perfidy?” 

“ Better still ; let us both be concealed wit- 
nesses of the ceremony and confront the fellow 


immediately it is over. He knows you, of | 
course, and would probably know me by day- | 
light. The certainty that Lucille would be in- 


formed of the affair, would render him desper- 
ate; and he would, without doubt, take himself 
out of the country or out of the world, without 
being urged to do so.” 


“Excellent!” exclaimed the old man, rubbing | 


his hands with delight. “And Lucille, in a rage 





In a good deal less than the time mentioned, 
the stranger returned, accompanied by a young 
woman whose bright eyes and handsome features 
would have been quite prepossessing, but for the 
bold and confident expression which rendered 
most unpleasantly evident the fact that she was 
up to all and every variety of snuff, and that 
what she didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. 

“This is the person I spoke to yon about,” 
said the stranger, addressing the old man. 

“Ah!” ejaculated that individual, turning to- 
wards the girl. ‘ What is your name, my good 
girl? and where do you live ?” 

“Vm not a good girl,” returned the young 
woman, with a saucy laugh. “My name is 
Marie, and I live at number seventeen this 
street.” 

“Well, Marie, what do you say to being mar- 
ried to-morrow—eh ?” 

“‘T should say that such an old reprobate as 
you ought to be thinking of something else at 
your time of life,” returned the girl. 

“OQ, the deuce! I don’t mean myself,” ex- 
claimed the old man, hastily. ‘But I suppose 
you don’t care much who your husband is to be, 
so that you are well paid—eh? Besides, the 
young fellow is not an ugly one, and you'll have 
no occasion to be afraid of him.” 

The girl smiled and tossed her head con- 
temptuously at the idea of being afraid of any 
sort or condition of man. 

“Very well,” continued the old man, “I will 
come for you at seven, to-morrow morning, and 
conduct you to the notary’s office; and if you 
play your part satisfactorily to us, the compen- 
sation shall be made equally satisfactory to you. 
By the way, you must be very closely veiled, 
and speak as little as possible, for the young fel- 
low might know you.” 

“Very likely he might,” returned the girl. 
“T’m no stranger in the city.” 

Everything having been satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged between the parties, the girl quitted the 
room, leaving the two men to mature their plans. 

While the preceding conversation was taking 
place, the rustling sound that had before at- 
tracted their attention, was repeated; but as 
both had decided it to be produced by rats, and 
as neither cohsidered himself a cat, and conse- 
quently in duty bound to hunt them up, no far- 
ther notice was taken of it. Neither did they 
perceive, when the girl Marie left the room, that 
she remained an unnecessary time in the hall, 
and that nearly fifteen minutes elapsed before the 
outer door was closed softly behind her, and that 
as she departed down the street, another young 
female, on the inside of the door, sped swiftly 
and silently across the hall and up the stairs. 

At seven, on the following morning, four per- 
sons were assembled in the office of an accommo- 
dating notary. One was the justice himself, the 
second was a female closely veiled, and the other 
two were the plotters of the night before. 

“T think this will do,” said the old man, con- 
fidently. ‘By Jove, Marie is muffled up so 
closely that her own father wouldn’t know her! 
So the young scamp wont be likely to suspect 
anything, unless he has better eyes than Ihave.” 

The girl laughed, and drew her veil still more 
closely over her face. 

“You think there is no doubt of his coming— 
eh?” continued the old man. : 

“ Not a bit,” replied his companion, approach- 
ing a window and looking into the street. ‘In 
fact, here he comes. Now to secrete ourselves ; 
for if he should get a glimpse of either of us, the 
game would be upin no time. Let the job be 
done as quickly as possible, so that he wont 
have too much time to consider,” he added, to 
the magistrate. And with his anticipated father- 
in-law, he passed into an adjoining apartment 
and closed the door, just as our friend Pierre 
entered from the street, looking very much 
frightened and as though he hadn’t slept very 
well over night. 

“Ah, you’re the man,I suppose?” said the 
justice, preparing to commence operations. 

“Vm a man—I suppose,” hesitated Pierre, 
with a dubivus look at the veiled fig-re. 

“ Well, our man, Pierre Palliot, medical stu- 
dent ?”’ 

“ You've hit it the first time. But I expected 
to find some one else here—somebody with—” 

“ With the money,” said the justice. 

“ Gracious, what a fellow to guess! You've 
hit it again!” 

“Well, the money is ready for you; here it 
is. And if you've no objections, we'll proceed 
to business at once.” 

“Goit! said Pierre, with an aii of despera- 
tion, as he pocketed the cash. ‘I’m resigned. 
I’m an unresisting lamb ; lead me to the slaugh- 
ter, for I must be sacrificed before eight o’clock, 
or not at all, as I have an appointment of some 
moment at that hour. So hurry!” 

The justice went into another room to pro- 


| cure a couple of persons to witness the ceremony. | 


“T don’t wish to be anyway disrespectful, or 
make any unreasonable demands, madam,” said 
Pierre, approaching the girl, “‘bnt it seems to 
me you ought to grant your husband his first 
and only request.” 

The girl, without speaking or raising her 


blanket of a veil, made a motion to indicate that | 


she was listening. 


“It’s very simple—nothing more than you | 


will do without asking, one of these days; it is, 
that you will try to make it convenient to shuffle 
off your mortal coil very early this forenoon, 


| and be gathered to your fathers s-metime be- 
at being jilted, would cease her silly opposition | 


tween now and eight o’clock, as at that hour I 
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have got to be married to another person, and 
I would like, if possible, to avoid the bigamy— 
as, bigamy or trigamy, the thing must be done.” 

The girl chuckled away under her veil, as 
though very much amused, but made no reply. 

The justice having returned with the witnesses, 
the ceremony began—the girl making her re- 
sponses in a very low tone, and Pierre turning 
very red in the face and speaking as though he 
had a toad in his throat. At the instant these 
twain were pronounced one flesh, the door opened 
and the two plotters entered triumphantly. 

“My dear Monsieur Pierre Palliot,” ex- 
claimed the old man, with taunting cordiality, 
“permit me to congratulate you on this happy 
occasion. It was really unkind of you not to 
invite my daughter and myself to witness your 
marriage; but thinking, in your happiness, you 
might have forgotten us, I have taken the liberty 
to come without an invitation, and also to bring 
Lucille, who will soon be here to wish you joy.” 

Pierre staggered up against the wall, thunder- 
struck, and turned as many colors as a dolphin 
in articulo mortis. 

“ But you don’t salute your bride !” continued 
the old man, maliciously, pushing the girl to- 
wards her newly made husband. “ Don’t let our 
presencc make you inattentive towards your be- 
loved wife.” 

“She aint my wife—I wont have her!” 
shouted Pierre, pushing her away in an agony 
of rage, disappointment and disgust. “ Here, 
you fellow! unmarry us, and I'll give you back 
the hundred dollars and everything else I’ve got 
in the world.” 

“Nothing but death or a legal divorce can 
separate you now,” said the magistrate, who ap- 
peared to enjoy the joke as well as the other two 
gentlemen, who were dancing about the room, 
fairly shrieking with laughter. 

“Well, I'll have a divorce,” sobbed the 
wretched Pierre. ‘I’ve been cheated, and I 
wont have anything to do with her.” 

“Tdidn’t think you would be tired of meso 
soon, Pierre, or I wouldn’t have come,” said the 
girl, reproachfully, as she threw back her veil, 
disclosing just the prettiest and most mischievous 
face that ever was seen. 

“Lucille!” ejaculated Pierre, whose first act 
was to fall spank down into the chair behind 
him, as though body had suddenly cut his 
legs off, and the next to jump up again and 
throw his arms about the girl, and make such a 
complete fool of himself, that for his own sake 
T’'ll keep shady. 

The feelings of the other actors in this little 
drama can better be described than imagined ; 
but it will be impossible for me to describe them, 
for “I came away then.” 











Our Gurious Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union,] 
Sucking up Water from Sand. 

Livingstone, the American traveller, describes an inge- 
nious methoé by which the Africans obtain water in the 
desert: ‘‘ Tié women tie a bunch of grass to one end of 
a reed about two feet long, and insert ft in a hole dug as 
deep as the arm will reach, then ram down the wet sand 
firmly around it. Applying the mouth to the free end of 
the reed, they form a vacuuni in the grass beneath, in 
which the water collects, and in a short time rises to the 
mouth.” It will be perceived that this simple, but truly 
philosophical and effectual method, might have been ap- 
plied in many cases, in different countries, where water 
was greatly needed to the saving of life. It seems won- 
derful that it should have been now first made known to 
the world and that it should have been habitually prac- 
tised in Africa, probably for centuries. It seems worthy 
of being particularly noticed, that it may no longer be 

gh 4 from ig It may be highly important 
to travellers on our Western deserts and prairies, in some 
parts of which water is known to exist below the 
surface.” 








Strange Cure for Epilepsy. 

An instance of the utility of a black silk handkerchief 
in cases of epilepsy occurred a few days ago in Paris. A 
young girl fell down in the public streets in a strong ep- 
ileptic fit. A crowd immediately collected round her, 
but for some moments nobody could think of any means 
of assistance. A sergeant de ville, however, coming up, 
aud seeing what was the matter, asked a bystander to 
lend him a black silk neckeloth, and, having obtained it, 
he covered the girl’s face with the silk, and in the course 
of « few seconds she began to recover. The convulsions 
ceased, consciousness returned, and in a short time she 
got up and walked quietly home, having first thanked 
the officer for his kindness. A medical man, who hap- 
pened to be present towards the termination of the 
scene, complimented the sergeant de ville, and said to 
him: ‘‘ You have taught me a mode of treatment of 
which I shall avail myself in future.” 





A Skeleton fourteen Centuries Old. 

The Ackhbar of Algiers mentions an interesting dis- 
covery recently made at Dellys by some soldiers, while 
engaged digging out the foundations for erecting a 
stable. They found a tomb with a marble slab sup- 
ported by columns and statuettes, very well seulptured ; 
the whole in an excellent style of art. The tomb con- 
tained a leaden coffin, in which was a skeleton in good 
preservation, supposed to be that of awoman. The monu- 
ment is Roman, and belongs to the 4th or 5th century of 
the Christian era. No ivsecription has yet been discov- 
ered, but it is hoped that when the monument shall have 
been completely laid open, one will be found 





A Wooden Watchman. 

A curious piece of mechanism has been invented and 
exhibited in Great Brisein. it is called the “alarm 
statue,” and is designed for the protection of dwelling- 
houses, etc., from midnight depredators. This autom- 
aton represents aschiier in full regimentals, six feet in 
height; its position is erect, in the manner of a sentinel 
on duty, having « blunderbuss in his hand. Upon touch. 
ing a wire, it immediately turns round in that direction, 
drops its head, and fires the piece, at the same time ring- 
ing two ala bells, and p' ing the word “ fire,’ 
in a distinct and audible voice. 








A Modern Croesus. 

Monsieur Greffuine, of Paris, who died recently, owned 
a whole street there. which he built, and eailed Rue 
Greflalhe. He is said to have possessed more gold and 
silver. on special deposit at the Bank of France, than 
any other banker in Paris. When the revolation of 
February occurred, he had $4,000 000 in gold and silver. 
His mania was to have his specie deposit in coin, while 
the Kothschilds and other bankers keep their deposits in 
gold or silver bara or coin. 


A Petrifying Stream. 

The Placerville (California) Argus says: “ There isa 
little stream which empties Into Shaste Valley, pomess- 
ing the singular property of iverusting everything that 
fais into its waters with a complete coat of stone. Flow- 
€rs, leaves, grass, pine bade, etc., wili become completely 
enamelled in the course of « week or so, retaining in the 
process their natural form.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVED AND LOST. 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 
Dear girl, embalmed in holiest love, 
Jewelled with many tears, 
Thy image, bright and beautiful, 
Mid flowers affection rears, — 
Deep in the chambers of my heart 
Dwelleth in peace. And 0, ’tis bliss, 
In @ weary, weary world like this; 
(Where folly flies a gilded dart, 
And flattery lulls life’s troubled waters) 
To have the queen of earth's fair daughters 
As guardian of the noblest part, 
There dwell forever. Like the star 
That led the wise men from afar, 
To where the Saviour lay ; 
Guide thou, through life’s all bitter task, 
My yearning soul, till it shall bask 
In God's all-glorious day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POLISH DAUGHTER. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

In the happy days of Poland, before her power- 
ful neighbors had banded to blot her name from 
the roll of nations, none of her lords could boast 
of a more peaceful life than the Count Eustace 
Altemayne, a noble in nature as well as title. 
His youth and manhood had been devoted zeal- 
ously to the service of his king and country, and 
it was not until his hair was thickly sprinkled 
with gray, that he thought of retiring to the hap- 
piness of private life. There was too much un- 
swerving patriotism in his nature to admit of being 
swayed by the love of popular applause or kingly 
favor, and with no selfish end to gain, it became a 
second nature for him to yield to the wishes of 
those about him as regarded his continuance in 
the service of the state. 

His fiftieth birthday came, and as he listened 
to the congratulations of those around him, he 
took a new determination, resigned his office, 
bade adieu to court, and forming an alliance 
with the young daughter of a noble Polish house, 
he retired to an ancient castle which overhung a 
mountain stream, to spend his remaining days. 

Deeply absorbed in study and contemplation 
from year to year, he noticed not the gradual 
decline and wasting away of his lovely bride. 

He had taken her away from the bosom ofa 
happy family, from the pleasant valley where all 
her days had been passed, and the recollection 
of this in her rocky home, could do no otherwise 
thanrender her unhappy. Daily and almost per- 
ceptibly the bloom vanished from her cheek and a 
slow consumption fretted away her life; but the 
dissem bling smile was ever at hand when in the 
presence of her husband, and he marked not her 
decline. The secret was jealously guarded until 
the last, and then Count Eustace awoke to 
the bitter knowledge of his abstraction and unin- 
tentional neglect when too late. 

“Leila!” he cried, in anguish, as he bowed 
his head and wept beside her couch, “ why would 
you not admonish me of my cruel @eglect and 
selfishness in bringing thee to thig harsh and 
dreary place? Wretch that I was to tear thee 
from the arms of loving parents, of fond brothers 
and sisters, to languish and die iced! And 
that thou shouldst simulate happiness when the 
worm was gnawing at thy heart! Darling Leila, 
thou wilt surely forgive me, but my life henceforth 
must be given to remorse !’” 

“Eustace,” said the dying wife, “never re- 
proach yourself for my death, nor despair of 
future happiness! Was it not for love of thee 
that I came hither, that love that has given me 
strength to suffer in silence rather than pain your 
heart by revealing my disease? The seeds of 
death were planted within me long ere I became 
your bride, and death has but fulfilled his ap- 
pointed time. Speak not,” she continued, “ofa life 
of bitterness. I entrust to you a precious charge, 
and as you fulfil your trust, so shall be the hap- 
piness of your life. In our child, the intant 
Flora which I leave behind, behold me, my hus- 
band! All the care and tenderness which you 
reproach: yourself for sparing me, lavish upon 
her; be to her all that her tender years require, 
and thus gain happiness for both.” 

The countess died that night, and, in persu- 
ance of her latest wish, her remains were con- 
veyed to the home of her childhood, and buried 
beneath the trees which overshadowed the man- 
sion. The stricken Count Eustace there took up 
his abode with his orphaned daughter, and pre- 
pared to religiously guard and watch over her, 
true to the promise made her dying mother. 

The little Flora, then a child of twelve, had 
in the eyes of an apprehensive father, the same 
pale mournful beauty as the dead countess. 
There was a spiritual loveliness about the dark, 
slender maiden which early spoke to him of dis- 
ease and death. He even fancied that the large 
and sadly expressive eyes which looked into his 
were those which had regarded him fondly yet 
mournfully from the bed of death; in the hand- 
clasp of his daughter, he seemed to feel the gentle 
pressure of his lost Leila’s fingers, and the words 
were ever in his ears, “ In the infant Flora which 
I leave behind, behold me, my husband !” 

Daily she sat beneath the tree which shadowed 
her mother’s grave, and often she lingered for 
hours, wrapped in meditations of which she 
alone could tell. Sometimes at night she sat by 
her window and gazed fixedly out upon the 
grave, still thinking thoughts which never grew 
monotonous, and finding strange consolation in 
the soft breathing of the win« through the cypress 
tree. It was here that her father surprised her 
as he wandered at night through the halls and 
chambers of the house. 

“Child, child,” he exclaimed, “ why dost thou 
look so earnestly at that lonely grave? Surely 
thou art unable to remember thy mother, and 
thy sorrow cannot be as deep as mine.” 

“Nay, father,” replied Flora, sadly shaking 
her head, “I was present when she died, and 
heard her words concerning me that I should be 
like her in your eyes! Well, I remember her, 
but above all I think of those words. Am I not 
like her?” she said, rising and throwing back 
her black hair. 

“ Strangely, wonderfully!” responded Count 
Eustace. “I could well imagine that my buried 








Leila stood before me! The 0 wands of ay 
mother were true, my child; in thee I have a 
living picture to remind me of my loss.” 

The count had now been many years removed 
from affairs of state, and had heard nothing of 
the expected storm which was to destroy the 
kingdom of Poland. ‘I'he united sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia had decreed the 
destruction of the unhappy country, partitioned 
it among them, and dethroned the unfortunate 
king. Thus the brave Poles saw with over- 
whelming grief their liberties demolished at a 
single blow, and themselves deprived at once of 
a country they might call their own and the 
Polish name their fathers had worn so proudly. 
Resolved upon one desperate attempt, they flew 
to arms, and the rallying cry went over the 
length and breadth of the land. With the in- 
dignation of a devoted patriot, Count Eustace 
heard the intelligence of the dastard act of the 
sur ding kingdoms, and despite his extreme 
age he nobly buckled on the sword and joined the 
ranks of the defenders. The strength of patriot- 
ism, and the old fire of devotion to his native 
land burned in his breast and nerved his arm. 

“Farewell, my beloved Flora,” he said, at 
parting, “I leave to God the issue of this fight ! 
If he shall see fit to favor our arms, I may return 
to you in safety, but if the tyrant of Russia must 
indeed prevail, I will not ask to live.” 

“Father,” replied the maiden, “I can see the 
issue plainer than thou. Alas, our country is 
destined to lie for many years beneath the op- 
pressor’s heel; and still, my father, go forth and 
fight, although the end will be sure defeat and 
exile from our home.” 

“Flora, how is it that you speak with this 
certainty ?” 

“T feel it to be true! Something prophesies 
within me that it is even so!” 

They parted, and Count Eustace hastened to 
Warsaw where the brave Kosciusko was mar- 
shalling his troops for the defence of the city. 
Everywhere there was an earnest determination 
to fight to the last, but few or none were hope- 
ful of victory. Russia had poured her myriad 
legions into the devoted country, and the city of 
Warsaw was doomed from the beginning. The 
plains were all black with countless assailants ; 
opposed to them were a few desperate Poles, a 
mere handful in the comparison. Fora time the 
city was resolutely defended and the Russians 
beaten back, but as the little band of defenders 
grew weaker, the swarming thousands scaled the 
walls and gained possession of the fortifications. 
Ill-fated Warsaw was abandoned to all the hor- 
rors of sack and pillage, and the infuriate enemies 
sated themselves with blood and violence through 
that night of horrors. 

Count Eustace Altemayne had fought desper- 
ately but without hurt through the whole con- 
flict, and when at last there remained no hope, 
he had made his escape from the city and has- 
tened across the country to secure the safety of 
his daughter. Already the decree ef proscription 





had been published, and the aged const, among: 
and d to leave\ 
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others, was 
the country on pain of death. It was a hard al- 
ternative to the old man whose life had been 
spent in the service of his native land, and doubly 
hard because the remains of his lost bride 
were buried there in that quiet valley. The 
father and daughter stood by that spot so dear to 
their hearts, and bade it a long, lastadieu. The 
old man’s tears fell like rain as he bowed him- 
self upon the grave, but Flora gave no token of 
her grief except that her saddened face grew 
sadder still, and her mournful eyes were fixed 
long upon the grassy mound, as if seeking to 
picture it indelibly upon her heart. Carefully 
she removed a tiny floweret, one of many which 
her own hands had planted, and then the deso- 
late exiles turned away to seek for a home in a 
strangeland. * * * * 

“ Father, it will not live! It is dying, surely 
dying.” 

“ What is dying, my child ?” 

“ The flower which I plucked from my mother’s 
grave. See how it hangs its head and how its 
withered leaves droop ; I have tended it carefully. 
I have watered it with my tears, yet it dies !” 

The exiles had journeyed far from their Polish 
home, and found, at length, a refuge upon the 
harsh Baltic shore of Prussia. In a dilapidated 
fisherman’s hut these noble victims of royal 
tyranny were dragging out their lives, seeing no 
human beings but the coarse inhabitants of the 
fisher village, yet living uncomplainingly in this 
bleak spot. 

The flower which Flora had plucked from her 
mother’s grave she had planted carefully in a 
sheltered corner of the rocks, and tended by her 
zealous hands it seemed at first to give promise 
of flourishing in this uncongenial soil, but after a 
time it faded and drooped. 

“ But why, my child,” said the count, “should 
you care for a little flower like this ?” 

“T know not how or why it is,” replied the 
daughter, “but something tells me that my life 
and the existence of the flower are one. I felt 
this when I plucked it, and when I saw that it 
gave promise of life, the grave seemed further 
off, but now that it droops, I am faint and weary, 
and know that with it my life must end.” The 
old man gazed upon her in awe. Her face was 
paler than ever before, and there shone a strange 
light in her eyes. 

“Child of mystery,” he exclaimed, “ art thou 
Flora or Leila? Thou art so like her whom I 
wept over years ago, that I could believe she had 
come back to earth! But thou wilt not die! I 
am aged and feeble, and should be unable to live 
without thee.” 

But from that hour his pale, spirit-like child 
sickened and grew weak, and when at last she 
closed her eyes in death, so calmly and peacefully 
that the aged mourner knew not when it was, 
she held a withered flower in her pale, cold hand. 

At her lonely grave among the rocks, the bowed 
form of the heart-broken Count Eustace was 
sometimes seen, but at last he disappeared from 
the neighborhood. The peasants of the Polish 
valley soon after found him stretched upon the 
grave of his bride. They called to him but 
received no answer; they raised him up and 
looked wonderingly at the pleasant smile upon 








his face. It was the smile of death. 
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Raene Done.—There is not @ village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for “The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N. C.—Exercise with heavy dumb-bells, in your room, 
breakfast. Walk at least four miles daily, and 


that briskly lay of your aa 
Invatip.— We cannot houbl tha t the water-c re has been 


wonde! ly efficacious in many inptaness; but cold 
water is eke & sor panacea. and should always be 
of a well-educated practitioner. 

bore the title of Pennie n of France, 
was the Duke of A: Jeme, son of 

‘* SroretaRy.”—The French ublican Calendar was 
sort sod on Nov. 26, 1793, and was discontinued Dec. 

L. 8., Chicago.—We did not answer your question, be- 
cause a reply would have hae the Aomnty de- 
voted in a single number to corresponde ‘ides, 
it ged te legal considerations which could only be 


<a 
¥.—The study of numismatics is of immense his- 
portance. 





‘gocieal im Gibbon observes that if all Nao 
historians were nscriptions and oth 
monuments would be sufficient to record the travels of 
oye The reign of Probus might be written from 
R. M.—Don’t resort to violent remedies- -but let Dr. Dadd 
see your horse. He is strongly opposed Fed yh 
fashioned 'y heavy 


‘y practice, par 

and n Falehot 
L. M. R., Fairfield Co.—Only the sovereign of England, 
and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland can confer Knight? 
ood. In some rare cases women have been knighted. 
Sxercaes.—It was the boast of Wilkie, the great Scottish 
peers that he could draw before he could read, and 
paint before he could spell. Instead ot t committing his 
lessons to memory when at school, he used to stand 
with his hands int his pockets, studying the faces of his 
pe oy their vatio various occupations of either 





pastime o: 
8. ¥ a Whali John c ‘Calhoun was secretary of war, the 
expenses pobsme = were $273 per man per annum. 
‘“Minor.”—In astronomy the term digit expresses the 
quantity ofan eclipse. It signifies the twelfth part of 
the diameter of the sun or moon; as for example, an 
eclipse of six digits is one which ‘hides one-half of the 


P. & Q.—Wheh men have 1 geet th 1 
to death, they have never pore be onths. 
Granie, who murdered his , Starved ‘Diesvelf rh the 
prison of Toulouse, France, oa on the sixty-third 
day. Unless all physiology is a delusion, ek marvel- 
lous stories of four years’ fasting are impostu: 

Mrs. C. H., M Lo Pe y rea “if not 
much tasibied and rushed : SS 

roper 8 um water acamel hair 

Pacer fog apt pin meg 








THE DRAMA. 

Much of the prejudice that formerly existed 
against dramatic rep: tations, among the peo- 
ple of New England, as disappeared of late 
years, in consequen bf certain adjuncts to in- 
temperance and im nity having been cut off 
from dramatic establigments. Boston took the 
lead in this just and ighteous reform, and set a 
good example for itation of other cities 
and towns fn this pa the country. There is 
no necessary Je between vice and the 
drama; and the ductors, as well as the 
patrons of drama bitions, would do well 
to see that the vorce between the two is 
not annulled by “ale slightest appearance of 
are-union. In theifjorigin, it would appear that 
dramatic shows werédesigned to aid the cause 
of religion, at least since the initiation of the 
Christian era; for wf find them adopted by the 
early fathers of the Christian church for the pur- 
pose of representing historical incidents and 
doctrines ofa religioy, character. As to Ancient 
Greece, the pn ”.3 not so evident—though 
the mythology of that volatile people bore so 
lightly upon them, as to make it hard to dis- 
criminate between their amusements and their 
devotions. That the Roman drama was insti- 
tuted to subserve the purposes of the priesthood, 
does not admit of doubt. 

The respectable firm of Susarian and Dolon 
enacted the first Greek comedy of which history 
gives us any notice, upon a platform drawn on 
wheels, at Athens, some five or six hundred 
years before the Christian era. The “ proceeds 
of the house” were a basket of figs and a cask 
of wine, which could not have been very remu- 
nerative to the enterprising managers. The 
Chorus followed next in order, in which certain 
actors represented a scene in dumb show, fol- 
lowed by choristers singing the story. Then 
came the Greek Tragedy, which Pliny tells us 
was represented at Athens by Thespis of Icaria, 
the inventor of tragedy, in the year 536, B. C. 
Mr. Thespis appeared in Alcestis, performing, 
like his worthy predecessors of comedy, upon a 
wagon. He got only a goat as the avails of his 
performance, which does not speak very well for 
the liberality of the patrons of the | drome § in that 
day. Prizes for tragedies were quently in- 
stituted, of which the first was carried off by 
Eschylus. After this, prizes were taken by 
Sophocles, 480 B. C.; by Euripides, 442 B. C.; 
and by Astydamus, 337 B. C. Before this time 
the wagon starring gave place to theatres—the 
Bacchus Theatre at Athens having been built by 
Philos, 420 B. C. 

The first knowledge we have of dramatic ex- 
hibitions in Ancient Rome, is found in the his- 
tory of the Consulate of Sulpicius Peticus and 
Licinius Stolo, in the year 364 B.C. At this 
time, a plague raged in the city; and to appease 
the incensed deities, the magistrates instituted 
the games called Scenict, from scena,a tent or 
bower. These games were introduced from 
Etruria, and consisted of dances performed after 
the Tuscan manner, to the music of the flute. 
Whether these dramatic exhibitions had the de- 
sired effect in staying the ravages of the plague, 
we are not informed ; but if they did, probably 
the utilitarian doubter of the present day would 
ascribe the effect to the cheerful tone of mind 
which they inspired in the populace, rather than 
the propitiation of the offended deities. A. 
cheerful temper is a good preventive of disease ; 
and public authorities should not lose sight of 
this great hygenic fact, in their fitful eruptions 
of zeal to supp’ popular 

Next came satires, accompanied with music 
set to the flute, still keeping the infant drama of 
Rome in the hands of the magistrates, for the 

















purpose of correcting the vices of the people. 
Livias Andronicus, originally a Greek captive 
and slave to a Roman noble, appeared as the 
leader of the drama, about 240 B. C. He 
abandoned the simple satire, writing plays with 
a regular and connected plot, which, Thespis- 
like, he acted himself. The magistrates em- 
ployed him to compose a hymn, which was sung 
to propitiate the deities and avert a threatened 
calamity. In his old age, this one-horse dram- 
atist, who appears to have given such great sat- 
isfaction to the people, that they assigned him a 
building on the Aventine hill for a theatre, find- 
ing his voice to fail him, employed an appren- 
tice, who recited the verses to music while he 
postured and gesticulated. At length, a com- 
pany of actors occupied his theatre, for whom he 
continued to write plays; but the custom of em- 
ploying different performers for the action and 
the diction, continued long after, through the 
most refined periods of Roman taste. The plays 
of Livius continued in favor for many genera- 
tions, though Cicero and Horace turned up their 
literary noses at them. 

The modern drama arose early in the history 
of France, Germany and England. Stories from 
the Bible, represented by the priests, were the 
origin of sacred comedy; and the Sacred Mys- 
teries, performed under the auspices of the early 
church, gave birth to the romantic dramas of 
later days. Through these various phases, the 
regular drama gradually assumed its modern 
aspect, and became perfect in England in the 
days of Elizabeth, when Shakspeare dawned 
upon the world in his two-fold capacity of player 
and dramatist. The first royal license for the 
drama, in England, was to Master Barbage and 
four others, to act plays at the Globe, Bankside, 
1574; Shakspeare and his associates were li- 
censed in 1603. Plays were opposed by the 
Puritans, and suspended during the Coimmon- 
wealth, but restored again in 1660. About this 
time the women’s parts were first represented by 
females, instead of boys,a practice which had 
hitherto obtained. The first attempt at theatricals 
in the United States was made in Boston in 
1750, when Otway’s Orphan was acted. A 
strolling company acted in New York, in a sail- 
loft, in 1758. The first regular theatre was 
established in 1793, in New York ; the second in 
Boston, soon after ; and the third in Philadelphia. 
From that time to the present, the drama has had 
its ups and downs among our people; but at 
last, owing to the reforms alluded to in the com- 
mencement of this article, it seems to be pretty 
firmly established, and contributing its full share 
towards a healthy popular temperament. 





CAMELS IN NEW MEXICO. 

The camel is not a native of America, so far 
as known. Its use in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
both in war and peace, dates back to the earliest 
times. Camels are particularly valuable for 
traversing desert regions, where water and forage 
are scarce, by reason of their great strength, en- 
durance, capacity for burden, and ability to sus- 
tain themselves for long periods without water, 
and with but scanty food. Both England and 
France used them for transportation in the 
Crimean war; and in the expedition against 
Scinde, in the East Indies, by Gen. Napier, he 
used 25,000 of them, as stated by Col. McMurdo, 
of the British Quarter Master’s Department. 

The word camel is from the Arabian, and sig- 
nifies “the gift of heaven,” as the Arabian name 
“gimel” imports. The animal is indeed a 
heavenly gift to the sons of the desert, and alone 
makes their dreary wastes of sand habitable for 
man. From its ability to carry a supply of food 
and water within its stomach for days, without 
renewal, it is also sometimes called “the ship of 
the desert.” It is a ruminating animal, and has 
pouches within its stomach capable of holding 
from two to three gallons of water. Some nat- 
uralists maintain that these pouches secrete water 
by assimilation. If this be true, the camel is a 
living spring, as well as a “ship” of the desert. 
It feeds and thrives upon the most meagre and 
scanty herbage, finding materials for grazing 
upon the surface of the desert, where the eye of 
man can see nothing of vegetable nature. Fif- 
teen pounds of hay per day is a very ample sup- 
ply of food for it, when in high keeping. 

The burden camel can carry from 1200 to 
1800 pounds at once, and for distances of two or 
three miles. It can easily carry burdens of 600 
pounds twenty-five or thirty miles per day, day 
after day, fora longjourney. The riding-camel, 
ordromedary, can travel for days with one or 
two persons on his back, for eight or ten hours 
per day—making fifty miles. This kind can 
travel a hundred miles in aday. The first cost 
of camels is not greater than that of horses, and 
it is as easy to breed and raise them. These, 
and similar considerations, induced our govern- 
ment, in the spring of 1855, to set on foot an 
expedition to procure a number of camels of the 
different varieties, for the purpose of testing 
their usefulness and economy in the vast desert 
region of our country lying between Texas and 
California, comprising a large part of New 
Mexico. Accordingly, Major Wayne of the 
Quarter Master’s Department, U. S. A., was de- 
spatched to Asia and Africa with a carte blanche, 
to procure a supply of these animals and bring 
them to this country in the store ship Supply, 
commanded by Lieut. D. D. Porter, U. S. N. 
He was provided with bills of credit on Peabody 
& Co., of London, to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, and visited Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, and other camel ports. The 
result was the procuring of thirty-three camels, 
male and female, about three-fourths of which 
were for burden, and the remainder for riding, or 
dromedaries. The cost of these was somewhat 
less than $10,000, including all expenses, except 
freight, landed at Indianola, Texas. 

This lot of camels was landed in Texas May 
14th, 1856. A second lot of forty-four was pro- 
cured by Lieut. Porter, who was sent upon a 
subsequent expedition with the same vessel dur- 
ing the fall of 1856, and landed in Texas Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1857. These were mostly females, 
and all young, being between three and four 
years of age. It was considered better to get 
young animals, as being better able to endure 





the acclimation. The cost of the second lot, 





though larger in number, was about the same as 
the first, so that seventy-five camels have been 
introduced into the country within the limit of 
expense fixed by Congress in its appropriation of 
$20,000. This is a sufficient number with which 
to test the practicability and economy of camel 
labor in the American desert. 

The question is settled that camels can be 
transported safely to this country, by these two 
expeditions ; for both these lots came across the 
ocean in good health, and with much greater 
ease and comfort to themselves than the same 
number of horses or mules would have done. 
Though these animals in Texas were affected by 
the change of climate, yet they were not more so 
than horses or mules carried there from the 
North. It is thought best, however, that the 
stock for supplying our Southern possessions 
should be raised in the country, rather than im- 
ported, in order to avoid the effects of change of 
climate. 

The camels were put to the test, as to their 
capacity for usefulness, as soon after their arrival 
in Texas as the effects of the sea voyage would 
allow, and with very satisfactory results. They 
carried heavy burdens from one military post to 
another with greater expedition than horses and 
wagons, and frequently over more direct though 
rougher routes, that were impracticable for wag- 
ons, or even pack mules. Their food costs 
nothing, whatever, where there is any sort of 
grazing, even the meanest, such as thistles and 
the prickly pear; and but little, where fed out 
from the quarter-master’s supplies. 

Lieut. Beale of the Army, with a party, has 
recently made an exploration across the wilder- 
ness of New Mexico for a wagon road to Cali- 
fornia, using camels for the transportation ser- 
vice. He speaks in the highest terms of their 
usefulness, efficiency and economy. He put them 
to the severest trials possible, making them bear 
an important part in all the operations, and sub- 
jecting them to extreme hardships. The animal 
stood it all without suffering or injury, and ar- 
rived in Los Angelos, California, in better con- 
dition than when they left Texas. The success 
of this experiment seems therefore to be estab- 
lished in all its bearings; and now that the gov- 
ernment has demonstrated it by thorough trial, 
we presume that the camel will be generally 
adopted for all remote and difficult army trans- 
portation throughout the South and West. 








DUELLING. 

Doubtless the practice of duelling might have 
served a very good purpose in the barbarous ages 
in which it originated, and have been less of an 
evil than what it was designed to prevent. In 
those times private right was little understood, 
and still less protected by law. Might too often 
made right, and every man was obliged to de- 
fend himself or suffer wrong. From the chaos 
of barbarism, where each man attacked another 
or defended himself, according to his own will 
and pleasure, the first step in advance, was prob- 
ably the establishment of certain prescribed 
limits or rules of action, within which men4b=!4 ¢ 
confine themselves in their personal encour 


This was the germ of the laws of the du £ 


the code of honor, of which so much 

made and so little understood atthe presert day. 
Next followed the establish of civil g@vern- 
ments, more or less rude, but in their origin de- 
signed more for the general defence and pros- 
perity, than for the protection of private rights. 
These primitive attempts at government did not 
undertake to supersede the right of individual 
assault or defence, but rather to control and 
regulate it. Thence we find the early systems 
of law to provide for the trial by battle between 
disputants, long before the trial by jury was 
thought of. And even after the introduction of 
the jury trial in England, the battle wager was 
preserved for hundreds of years, as the appro- 
priate method in certain cases, of testing judicial - 
ly a man’s guiltor innocence. This was thelaw 
of England in reference to an appeal of murder, 
the person charged having the right to fight with 
his accuser, and make proof thereby of the truth 
or falsehood of the charge. This right was 
claimed and allowed in the Court of King’s 
Bench as late as April, 1818, ai e accuser 
declining the combat, the defendant, a ravisher 
and a murderer, was discharged. The statute 
59, of George III., 1819, abolished this mode of 
trial. 

As government powers were strengthened and 
enlarged, the protection of private rights became 
more an object of government action; and with 
the decreased necessity for private action result- 
ing therefrom, commenced the interference of 
law to prevent private duels. This interference 
began long before judicial trial by battle was 
abolished, and to some extent it has proved 
successful, though the “old Adam” of man’s 
nature has stoutly resisted the law, even down to 
the present day, when duelling is made a penal 
offence in every civilized country. Duelling in 
civil matters, was forbidden in France as early 
as 1305, and at a somewhat later period in Eng- 
land. In 1679, Charles II. issued a proclama- 
tion that no person should be pardoned who 
killed another in a duel. In the army and navy 
duelling has held its place with much greater 
tenacity than in civil life, though there are to be 
found in those professions, many sensible men 
who are sufficiently independent to disavow the 
“bloody code,” and are yet so upright and hon- 
orable in their conduct as to maintain their pro- 
fessional standing without question or imputa- 
tion. But the recognized duty of law in modern 
times, is to protect private rights and redress 
private wrongs, whether of person, reputation or 
property ; and there are few conceivable cases 
where the law falls short of this purpose, in which 
amenability to the law of the duel could better 
the matter. 

Looking at the subject of duelling as it pre- 
sents itself to us to-day, and in our own country, 
we must say that it is the most ridiculous piece 
of mummery that we know of. There are a set 
of moral cowards in this blessed Union who are 
so afraid of being thought cowards, that they feel 
constrained to advocate duelling by word and 
practice, very much upon the principle that the 
scared boy whistles in the woods to keep his 
courage up, and make the owls think he is not 
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afraid. Such people as these have a profound 
realization of the potent effect of bluster upon 
themselves, and so they adopt the braggadocia of 
duelling to intimidate others, paying the rest of 
the world the poor compliment of thinking ev- 
erybody else as great cowards as themselves. 
They affect to think that the only true test of 
courage is a readiness to stand up and be shot 
at; and for fear that somebody will think they 
are afraid to stand up, they will risk their lives 
rather than acknowledge a wrong. To be sure 
the lives of such persons are of no great value 
to the world; for a man influenced by such 
pusillanimous ideas might as well be dead as 
alive, for any good that he can do. There is 
another set of men who take a little different 
view of the subject, and having a very great re- 
gard for their lives, would yet get up a cheap 
character for courage by establishing a reputa- 
tion as unfailing marksmen. These are the 
men who dog the pistol galleries and peg away 
night and day at the mark, until they can “ring 
the bell” every time. This great skill they are 
careful to have noised abroad, and then they feel 
safe to bluster and talk large about their being 
responsible for what they say. Once in a while 
their boasting is put to the test by a challenge, 
and then they stand quaking and trembling be- 
fore the adversary, and find it a very different 
thing, so far as nerves are concerned, to stand up 
before a live marksman with a hair-trigger in 
his hand, from what it is to pop away at a slab 
of cast-iron with a bell-knob in the centre. 

Such kinds of brave men as these seem to 
monopolize the duelling field about these days, 
and the consequence is, that we hear of a great 
many challenges, and very few killed or 
wounded. Sometimes they appoint meetings a 
long way off, and are so unfortunate as to have 
the hue and cry of the public after them, are 
arrested, held to bail, and all that sort of thing, 
before they fight. At other times some interested 
friends of the same stamp step in and patch up 
a reconciliation, leaving the original cause of 
trouble exactly where it was at first, but some- 
how manufacturing an honor-healing salve out 
of the astounding fact that the one has given and 
the other accepted a challenge to fight. In these 
cases, by a very happy legal fiction of the “ code 
of honor,” the will appears to be taken for the 
deed. Now this is all very well, and we do not 
complain of it, but at the same time it is infinitely 
amusing. The actors get all the much-coveted 
glory of being thought men of spirit, and at the 
same time save their skins; the noodles who 
swear by the “ duello,” get subjects for a week’s 
gossip and discussion ; the nervous old maids of 
both sexes have something refreshing wherewith 
to try their feelings; and the easy-going public 
have fund of laughter for a month. But the 
greatest farce upon the stage, however laughable 
for a time, grows stale and weary by frequent 
repetition. There is too much sameness in these 
displays of chivalry, and we propose, by way of 
change, that the doughty champions of the next 
“meeting,” fight with bombshells instead of 

pistols or rifles. Let one be stationed with his 


Oo on upon one side of the Niagara River, and 


is opponent with his mortar upon the other. 
ta ot them have piles of shells with fuses all at- 
ched, and bags of powder sufficient for a three- 
eek’s siege. Then, at a given signal, let them 
Wang away across the river, shell after shell, 
‘fizzing and spitting, meeting and crossing each 
other in their parabolic curves, by day and night, 
week-days and Sundays, until all be spent, or one 
retires from the field, and owns to “ satisfaction.” 





Horse-Taminc.—Mr. Raney, the American 
horse-tamer, has certainly succeeded in getting 
extensively lionized in England. His secret of 
taming horses is said to be very simple, consist- 
ing mainly in confining them, during the opera- 
tion in a small enclosure usually made of rails, 
and in the exercise of perfect patience, never 
striking the animal except when it acts on the 
offensive. In spite of all that has been said, 
however, we think Mr. R. must possess an indi- 
vidual power of fascination. We know inti- 
mately a man who can subdue the wildest horse 
in a short space of time, yet let another man at- 
tempt gp drive or handle the animal, and he 
would fake his life in his hands. 





PaReENTAL Derects.—It is difficult to say 
which is the greater defect in a parent—strictness 
and firmness in his family without feeling and 
affection, or feeling and affection without strict- 
ness and firmness. Under the one bad system, 
the children are apt to become slaves or hypo- 
crites; under the other, tyrants or rebels. But 
true love is always firm, and true firmness is 
always love. 





France AND THE East.—The French gov- 
ernment is determined to take, if necessary, a 
decided part in the affairs of the extreme East, 
and it is said that the plan of an expedition on a 
large scale is in contemplation. It is even ar- 
ranged that the French troops shall pass through 
Egypt, and that Admiral Rigault de Genouilly 
shall meet them at Suez with his fleet. 





A smart Answer.—Lord North, who de- 
tested music, was asked to subscribe to the an- 
cient concerts. He refused. “But your lord- 
ship’s brother, the Bishop of Winchester, sub- 
scribes,” urged the applicant. “If I were as 
deaf as he, I would subscribe too,” was the 
reply. 





Foorsters or Love.—The first step to- 
wards love is to play with a cousin. There is a 
“freedom from starch” in the intercourse of 
young people of this relationship, that ripens as 
naturally into affection as buds into fruit, or 
tadpoles into bullfrogs. 





Mystiriep.—One of our recent exchanges 
Stites that Madame Grisi is learning to blow 
tht trombone! Who could have sold the poor 
fellw ? Or is it an inference from Thalberg’s 
studying the banjo ? 





Reve or Lire.—You have no business to 
have aay business with other people’s business ; 
but mind your own business, and that is business 
enough. 





EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 

An educational meeting at the State House, 
recently, discussed the following subject : “ What 
is the duty of parents to their female children, 
and what the duty of society to woman, that 
each one of the sex may, in case of need, obtain 
an independent and honorable livelihood, and be 
justly protected in all her rights of property and 
character ?” 

Hon. George B. Emerson presided at the 
meeting, and made the opening address. He 
contended that many of our habits as a people 
needed improvement, and perhaps none much 
more than those which now so narrowly restrain 
the vocation and usefulness of woman. He 
would have her enter more largely into out-door 
occupation ; he would have her attend to those 
pursuits in business which she could so much 
better fill than the other sex ; he would have her 
assist her husband in his labors, keep his books, 
and consult with him in his cares. Above all, 
he would have her attend to her physical wel- 
fare; take out-door exercise ; breathe fresh air 
in the day time, and especially in the night; to 
be warmly, if not fashionably clad, so as when 
blessed with the joy of being a mother, to be 
able to give her children, what we as a people so 
much need, a healthy and strong constitution. 

Professor Felton, of Harvard College, was the 
next speaker, and argued strongly to his audi- 
ence the great importance of educating our fe- 
males in the best manner, in every possible 
degree. The intellect, the morals and the 
physique were all closely connected, and the 
more perfectly one was cultivated, the better the 
whole would necessarily become. He would 
have, however, the stronger and sounder educa- 
tion imparted, in preference to the achievement 
of mere accomplishments, and to this end he 
urged a careful revision of much of our present 
system, in order to attain an end so much to be 
desired. 

The remarks of these gentlemen, both suc- 
cessful teachers and accomplished scholars, are 
worthy of great respect. But, from the detailed 
reports of their remarks, we fear that they are 
inclined to lay out too much work for the mind 
for the rising generation. Mental overwork is 
the great error of our system of education. How 
can a girl learn the classical and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, housework and needle- 
work, and take a proper amount of exercise be- 
sides? We attempt todo too much. The pri- 
mary object in training the young should be to 
strengthen their constitutions, and we should be 
very careful not to lay out too extended a course 
of study for them in early life. 





SALERATUS. 

“ A Physician” writes us very strongly against 
the use of saleratus in cooking, as being injuri- 
ous to the health, and particularly to the teeth. 
He says that in all cases where soda and salera- 
tus are used by housewives, yeast would be 
found a good substitute. The following article 
on the same point, from the New York Presbyte; 
rian, is worthy of careful consideratiog ; 

“ At a late convention of dentists, it was as- 
serted that the main, if not the sole cause of the 
great increase of defective teeth was the use of 
saleratus and cream of tartar in the manufacture 
of bread; and Dr. Baker fully y sereed with the 
facts offered in proof, addin ng the result of some 
experiments made by himself. He soaked sound 
teeth in a solution of saleratus, and they were 
destroyed in fourteen days. We have the opin- 
ion of men whose talents, time and zeal are 
given to dentistry, that saleratus and cream of 
tartar in bread are a chief cause of ruin to the 
teeth. Now will those who know this fact go on 
eating all that come in their way, without in- 
quiring what it is made of ? 


THE SECRET LEAGUE: 


—oR,-— 
THE MYSTERIES OF ALBURN HALL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





We shall commence in the “Flag of our 
Union” of next week, a story with the above 
title, from the pen of a favorite contributor. 
The scenes are laid in Merrie England, and are 
fraught with incidents of a romantic and start- 
ling character. The story is well sustained 
throughout, and will hold the reader’s attention 
from beginning to end. 





Love or OrnaMENT.—The love of orna- 
ment creeps slowly but surely into the female 
heart. A girl who twines the lily in her tresses, 
and looks at herself in the clear stream, will soon 
wish that the lily were fadeless, and the stream a 
mirror. We say, let the young girl seek to adorn 
her beauty, if she be taught also to adorn her 
mind and heart, that she may have wisdom to 
direct her love of ornament in due moderation. 





Tue Brirtu-PLace or Wasuineton.—Both 
branches of the Virginia legislature have passed 
a bill providing for the conveyance to the State 
of Virginia of the birth-place of Washington, 
and the home and graves of his progenitors in 
America. 





Ballou’s Pictorial may be placed in the hands of the 
wife, the daughter, the son. or any within the sacred cir- 
cle of home, in perfect confidence that its effect will only 
prove salutary. Of how few publications can we thus 
speak, and yet, after a careful examination of Mr. Bal- 
lou’s, we take pleasure in the frank and free expression 
of our approval.— Boston Daily Traveller. 





Sotp ror a Sone.—The Boston Transcript 
says a music house in this city has paid one 
thousand two hundred dollars to Mr. George F. 
Root for the copyright of the little song of 
“ Rosalie.” 





Gotpen Fruit —A clergyman in Southfield, 
Mass., had a model donation visit last week. 
His people put on his table an evergreen tree, 
and hung all its branches with gold eagles. 





Rericion.—There has been a great revival 
of religion in New York city lately—fifty thou- 
sand persons having been converted in one week, 
it is said. 





Tue Reason Wur.—Blubber in whales is 
so called because Jonah cried three days and 





nights in the belly of one. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS 

The man who pays well and pays punctually, 
is master of everybody’s purse. 

One of ‘our exchanges says it is proposed to 
construct a police and fire alarm in Toronto, Ca. 

Experience is a surer guide than imagination, 
but it takes some time to find it out. 

The Malden and Melrose horse-railroad will 
probably go into operation in a short time. 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing— 
a rule that very few people observe. 

Com. Perry, who died in New York lately was 
a younger brother of the hero of Lake Erie. 

Honey in the mouth saves money in the purse 
—many a man succeeds only bya silver tongue. 

Theodore W. Ward, an eminent merchant of 
this city, died at his house in Park Street, lately. 

Inquiry is a surer guide than conjecture, yet 
speculation has led to many sublime truths. 

Having possession of Canton, the English can 
dictate their own terms to the celestials. 

Frailty belongs to the nature of man, and those 
are inhuman who treat the erring with severity. 

In this country there's one territory and 168 
towns and counties bearing Washington’s name. 

No man is free who cannot command himself; 
and the ruler of himge}f is greater than a king. 

A pickerel caught in Worcester, lately, weighed 
19 3-4 pounds—the largest we ever heard of. 

Fortitude is the meaft’ between fear and rash- 
ness, and eminently the quality of woman. 

They are discussing the feasibility of erecting 
a new State House in Providence, R. I. 

Gold is a great beautifier, and beauty never 
frowns upon wealthy deformity. 

Fiattery is a counterfeit coinage, but it passes 
for sterling metal with the vulgar-minded. 

Maretzek, with his opera troupe, cleared the 
comfortable sum of $40,000 in Havana. 

Fashion is nought but whim and fancy, yet 
some of the noblest minds bow to its caprices. 

L. Judd, of Lenox, has a silver dollar coined 
in 1799, which his mother gave him 59 years ago. 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds—it em- 
balms and renders them immortal. 

‘The Canadians are dissatisfied at the selection 
of Ottawa city as the seat of government. 

Nothing is profitable that is dishonest, as the 
final balance-sheet will show. 





WILLIAM PENN. 

The character of the founder of Pennsylvania 
has by general consent settled down in history 
as that of an amiable, benevolent and humane 
man, working in strict consistency of moral 
conduct and religious opinion, for the good of 
mankind. His espousal of the Quaker doctrines 
and manners, and endurance of persecution for 
the sake of his faith, have sometimes been set 
down to the score of jobstinacy, but never to the 
account of any motivp of worldly gain. Penn’s 
father was wealthy, and though his own means 
were always ample f \r his desires, yet he did not 
hesitate to brave hig ybarent’s displeasure in the 
defence of the caus¢ fhe loved. He also made a 
noble and disintere” use of the grant of ter- 
ritory in ig, which. King Charles II. 
made to him, in aces of his father’s 
services and sacrifi the royal cause ; found- 
ing upon it thé «° of Pennsylvania, and 
treating the Indian eapeane of the land with 
humanity and j » It has been left for the 
new English lord, Ty-5}. Macaulay to asperse his 
character and di ie¥8 memory, which he at- 
tempts to do in his @ TY of England. We 
think, however, that f.4¢ ‘me of Penn will with- 
stand the assault o' hi 2nglish lordling quite 
as well as that of W&°,agton does the slur of 
his fellow-historian and peer, Lord Mahon. 
Macaulay says Penn tgok a brokerage for procur- 
ing a pardon, and Mahon says Washington 
sacrificed Major Andre. Anything else, my 
lords # 





Your Money or your Lirz.—A _ long- 
standing bill of large amount was collected 
lately of a rich but dilatory debtor, by the fol- 
lowing mild insinuation from the creditor : “ Mr. 
——, you must pay me that amount before two 
o’clock this day, or I will blow your brains out.” 
The debt was precipitately paid, of course. 





Home.—How sweet a thing is a love of home. 
It is not acquired—it is a feeling that has its 
origin elsewhere. It is born with us, brought 
from another world, to carry us on with joy in 
this. It attaches to the humblest heart that 
ever throbbed. 





Doines or Jack Frost.—The ice crop has 
turned out to be a pretty fair one, after all the 
warm weather and flowers of January. The 
late “cold snap” made clear, solid ice in the 
Connecticut ten inches thick. 





Dark Lanterns.—Bulls-eye dark lanterns 
are recommended for the New York police. 
They are excellent anti-burglaries preventives. 
Some improvements in the force is wanted ; 
crime is rampant. 





Bixp1ne.—Binging.in all its varieties is done 
at this office, and at the lowest rates. Music, 
engravings, papers, and the 
like, are received, neatly bound, and returned in 
one week. 








Ancient axnp HonoraBies.—Hon. Francis 
Brinley is writing a history of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. It cannot fail to 
be interesting. 








Ir 18 sarp—That a project is on foot to con- 
nect Boston and East Boston by a sub-marine 
tunnel. The estimated cost of the work is 
$15,000. 





Tue Drounxarp’s Deata.—On one of our 
railroads lately an intoxicated man fell while 
walking on the track, and fifteen cars went over 
him. 





Tue Law or Bewxevorence.— Although 
benevolent men cannot do all the good they 
would, their duty is to do all the good they can. 





Batrov’s Prcrortat.—The price of Ballou’s 
Pictorial is now but five cents per single copy 
everywhere. Beaatifully illustrated. 








BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the ae week embraces the following contents : 


“The Crystal r: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale pe "the A ite, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte » by Francis A. Durivace 

*Plod on! plod on! 0; toiling Throng,” verees by 
Wrurs E. Panor. 

* The Uncle and the Nephew,” a story from the French 
by Anve T. Witscr 

“The Events of a Night, or The Prophecy and the 
Promise,” a story by Aces Last. 

“ Bonnet—to Mollie,” by Watren WALDRON. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


An original sketch, depicting what is familiarly called 
“ The Cold Term—ecene, Corner of Milk and Washingtou 
Streets, Boston. 

Picture of a Sampan Girl on Canton River, China, 

Chestnut Hill, Alabama—the late Residence of Willian 
Rufus King, Vice-President of the United States. 

Portrait of Bridget, the Orange Girl, a well-known 
fruit-vender on Boston Common. 

Scenes and localities in Yonkers, New York, giving, 
the Getty House; the Phillipse Manor House; St. John’s 
Church, and a general view of the town. 

Portrait of Field-Marshal Radetzky, the Austrian vet 
eran, and one of the most renowned warriors of Europe. 

“Mutual Dependence,” a design illustrating the fact, 
that we ewe a fram _ cradle to the grave. 
hter of English resi - 





An the 3 
dents at ym ng a the Rous. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical vepots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign 3 tems. 


There are forty-seven gov tr prevent in Euro} e. 
Of these, thirty-six are limited monarchies, ten 
absolute monarchies, and one republican. 

A Hindoo marriage was celebrated in Calcutt: 
a few weeks since, in which the bride was only 
nine years old, and had been a widow for the 
third time. 

A new attempt is to be made in the Swedish 
Diet to relax somewhat the barbarous laws 
against apostacy from the Lutheran or stato 
religion. 

Ferukh Khan, the Persian ambassador, has 
ordered from a Paris manufacturer the apparatus 
necessary for the establishment of an electric tel 
egraph in Persia. 

Rosa Madiai and her husband, whose impris- 
onment in Tuscany made them famous, some 
years since, now keep a Mo ey Bag for the sale 
of Bibles and religious boo ice. 

In the upper parts of the Niger, the natives are 
jealous of the partial success of the Niger Expc- 
dition in establishing trading factories, and had 
made an attack on one of the settlements. 

The Emperor Napoleon having heard that the 
journeyman printers of the Paris Spectateur were 
in a state of t distress owing to the su)- 
pression of that journal, sent £400 (10,000f.), 
to be divided amongst them. 

The Italian journals state that for very many 
years such severe frosts have not been seen at 
Alessandria as at present, the Tanaro being 
frozen over so firmly as to support the weight of 
artillery wagons from one side to the other. 

Great complaints are made by the opera man- 
agers in Constantinople, of the difficulty in pleas- 
ing the Turks. either Italian, German or 
French music, goes down with them. On the 
other hand, the ballet, especially the d 
enjoy the most distinguished favor. 





” 





Dewdrops of THisdom. 


~~ cea. . 

The golden age never was the present age. 

: There is always more error in hatred than in 
love. 

One ef the most unwelcome truths is to show 
up wickedness in high places. 

That which is to be loved long, is to be loved 
with reason, rather than passion. 

He whose youth is over-fastidious and exclu- 
sive, will never be a person of wide and generous 
culture. 

The hour of preparation for a better order of 
things is not a time of favorable appearances ; 
but the reverse. 

Be not affronted at a jest; if one throw salt at 
thee, thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou hast 
sore places. 

Consider how much more you often suffer 
from your anger and grief, than from those very 
things for which you are angry and grieved. 

The world is not greater than man; no man 
is called on to lose his own balance for the ad- 
vancement of the world in any particular direction. 


101 : 


Quill and Scissors. 


A lad who ran away from his mother in 
Cleveland, Ohio, nine years ago, has just turned 





| up in California, wealthy, the owner of a valuable 


| 1anche near Humboldt. 


The mother had given 
him up for dead, and was so rejoiced at again 
hearing from him, that she fainted. The son has 
since joined her at Cleveland. 

Prince de Joinville has issued a circular to in- 
duce emigration to his estate at Donna Fran- 
cesco, in Brazil. 
emigration has been organized by the agents, 
and the first cargo is to leave Bordeaux for 
Isahia early in the spring. 

The Supreme Court of the United States have 
decided, lately, that Mr. Thomas Green, of 
Washington, owner of the Farquier White Sal- 
hur Springs, is entitled to a tract of land in the 
State of Texas, numbering 98,000 acres, and 
valued at more than $2,000,000. 

Salt Lake is said to be about three hundred 
miles in circumference. There are two la 
niountains in its centre. The lake and the 
Streams in its vicinity abound in fish. Two 
quarts of the water of the lake will yield a pint 
of salt. 

The number of emigrants arrived at New 
York from January 1 to March 3, of this year, 
was only 4757, which shows a large falling off 
from the number, 10,211, landed during the cor- 
responding period of 1857. 
ably set in again next month. 

A jury in Chardon, Ohio, have found a ver- 
dict tor $10,000 damages against John Sumner, 
who courted Susannah Garris for fourteen years, 
had the marriage day appointed three several 
times, and then went to the State of New York, 
and carried home another wife 

In the town of North Hampen, N. H., resides 
a maiden me eighty-seven years of age, who has 
never enjoyed good health, and who has never in 
her lifetime been outside of the limits of that 
town, which by the way is only four miles 
square. 

Joachim Haspinger, the renowned clerical 
leader of the Tyrolese in 1809, recently died at 
the imperial castle of Mirabel, near Salzburg, at 
the ripe age of 83. The French invaders nick- 
named him “ Capuchin Redbeard.” 

Late news from India indicates that the Se- 
poys are not yet disheartened by their defeats, 
and that they are making preparations for a long 
aud bloody war, in whi ch they hope to tire out 
and wear out their foes. 

The Texas Legislature have passed an act 
providing that the entire public domain of the 
State is for sale at fixed prices, in lots varying 
from 160 to 1280 acres. The prices are to 
range from $1 25 to $2 per acre. 

The maidens of Straubing, in Bavaria, are 
the victims of a terrible conspiracy, the young 
men of the place having pledged themselves not 
to dance with any girl, during the Carnival, who 
wears “crinoline.’ 

In order to free the Charles River and War- 
ren bridges from tolls, only $8600 remains to be 


collected, and gy is a strong B ag ay | that 
the bridges will be free on the first of May 
next. 


The scarlet fever is quite prevalent in Gardner, 

Mass. A number of deaths have occurred, and 

others are very sick. Most of the cases, thus far, 
have been among the Irish population. 

The consumption of snails in Paris has in- 
creased to such an extent as to seriously injure 
the oyster trade. A whole side of the new fish 
ae is devoted to these delicacies. 

said that a gentleman, who was formerly 
one Le the proprietors of a mercantile house in 
Davenport, Iowa, which lately failed, is stow 
sawing wood for a living. 

They — eighty-five murders a month in 
Rome, and the secret society from which all 
these crimes originated has been discovered by 
the police. 

A petrified turtle was found, forty feet from 
the surface, while digging a weil on the premises 
of J. W. Rainey in ilan county, Texas, lately. 

An exchange paper says that printers with 
nine children are exempted from taxatian in the 
State of New York. 

For the present, it appears that the war de- 
partment have no idea of employing California 
volunteers for Utah. 

A New York daguerreotypist has succeeded 
iu taking a picture of a “muss,” including 
many s‘~king likenesses. 

A bird’s nest at least 100 years old, was lately 
found imbedded in the heart-wood of an old 
English elm. 

The number of real estate owners in the 
United Staies cannot fall short of 1,500,000. 





Some are so slow of speech and so very dull, 
that their heads may be an 

which gives drop by drop an 1 extract of the sim- 
ples in it. 

Shall your faults be as the scales of the plant, 
stripped off one by one till the flower smiles on 
top !—or shall they be as the coat of the sheil- 
fish, to which each year adds a layer ? 

Some one has said of those who die young, 
that they are like the lambs which the Alpine 
shepherds bear in their arms to higher, greener 
pastures, that the flocks may follow. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life 
with honor and decency, must, when he is 
young, consider that he one day shall be old, 
and remember, when he is old, that he has once 
been young. 





Soker’s Wudget. 


The man with a drum to his ear, wants a fife 
as an accompaniment. 

At St. Louis, when a high-pressure steamer, 
crowded with passengers, bursts, it is called 
“elevating the masses.” 

Spiggles says, that, although there is no such 
thing as muzzling the press in this country, there 
is a plenty of book muslin. 

If religion hangs on a question of muscle, 
then poy hem must be the leading and 
most powerful member of the church. 

A heartless coquette is a perfect incarnation 
of Cupid; for when her trembling lover is about 
to pop the question, she has her beau in a quiver! 

What two places’ names in France will de- 
scribe the language of a parent who refuses to 
give his daughter in marriage? Ushant, Havre. 

When tea first came to this country, a woman 
in New Hampshire boiled a pound of it with pork 
for dinner—but she was not herself very fond 
of it! 

A friend of ours has invented a capital way 
to prevent the smell of cooking in a house. It 
is to have nothing for breakfast and warm it 
over for dinner and supper. 

The latest case of absence of mind is that of a 
young lady who, on returning from @ walk with 
her lover, the other evening, rapped him on the 
face, and bade good night to the door. 

We are curious to know how many feet in fe- 
male arithmetic go to a mile, because we never 
met with a lady yet whese shoes were not, to say 
the very least, a mile too big for her. 

“Sam,” said a tender-hearted mother to her 
little son, “ what on earth did you throw that 
kitten into the well fort” “O, coz I was 
crazy.” “Come to your ma, you sweet little 
cherub.” 








* Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Samuel A. Smith 
Miss Mi ‘obe: 





By Kev. Mr. Henson, Mr. James H. Green to Mrs. Al- 


mira nn. 
y Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Thomas W. Smith to Mrs. 

Annie Hughes 

By Rev. Mr. "Streeter, Mr. Henry Lowell to Miss Sarah 
R. Stetson, of Cambri: 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, r. William E. Buating to Miss Me- 
hale Swan. 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Edward Foster to Miss Eliza 
B. Peabody, both of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. William 8. Brown to Miss 
lizzie W. Parker 

At Onsdleaiown; by Rev Mr. Lrenngan A = er 
cobs to Miss Lorin 1d Mansir, of Kast Pitta 

At Lyon, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Robert 4. Deland to 

Farrington. 

‘At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Nathaniel C. Tay- 
lor, of Georgetown, to Miss Lorenza N. Gard 

At Marblehead. by Rev. Mr. Huntoon, Mr. “Isaac ¥. 
Collyer to Miss Deborah Paine. 

=. Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Nathan T. Put- 

to Miss a Ta 

At Yeeek, b Rev. mt Davis, Mr. Charles Noble to 
Miss Caroline oi. Rastena: 

At Bradford, by Rev. Mr. MeCollom, Dr. George B. 
Coggswell to Miss Kate B. Brow: 

At Cohassett, by Rev. Mr. Ongood, Mr. Charles A. Cous- 
ens, of Boston, to Miss Augusta Pratt. 

At Woonsocket, R.I.. by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Ralph 
Abercrombie to Miss Susan ©. Ballou, of SmithSeld. 





In this city. Thomas W. Ward, Esq.; Sarah T., 
wife of Dr. Edward Stimson ; Bove Cynthia x Martin H 


Widow Ruth Hurlbert, 54; ijah Mears. ty 
At Chelsea, Mr. bt Stevenee, a1 May R. 


Manning, 84; Mre. Mary EB oe, 21 
vi Roxbury, Widow Mary Spear, 
t Charlestown, Mr. Wendall Stinehart, 2 
at Jemaica Plain, Miss as Cc hay 81. 
At Brookline, Mrs. . 10; Mrs. Anistatia, 
wife of Mr. Charies Blake. 
At Dorchester, Widow Lydia Lapham, 87. 
Somerville, Widow Ann Curtis, 73; Miss Hannah 


At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Brown, 82 

At Salem, Wi Martha ete 69; Mra. Abigail Nourse, 
65; Widow Mehitable Knight 

At South Danvers, Widow Salty Flint, 98 

At Lincoln, Mra. Susannah Grey, 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Esther G Pew, 85; Mr. James 
oars 81. 
, Widow Rebecca Coffin Lunt, 61 


ed Hester riba Mr. Chandler Gray, 87 
Patten, yh a 
At Lekesoter’ hae, Sons Joseph Cheney, 7 
At Marshfield Samuel Clapp, 8 “no. 
At Ledge 4 iar. Joshua Melien, 
tice Melien, 
as Posneces, ibs. Ruth Webber, 98. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY THOUGHTS, 


Rann nnn “. 
BY BEATRICE. 
Go forth upon your mission, Thoughts, go forth! 
And twine fresh garlands around many a brow! 
Breathe of your harmonies to all the earth— 
Haste, breathe them now! 


Go to the prisoner's lonely, sunless cell! 
Tell him of all things happy—birds and flowers ; 
And strive to cheer him; for he yet may dwell 
Amid their bowers! 


Go to the sufferer’s couch, the darkened room, 
Whisper of comfort to the languid ear, 
And sympathy ; for they will cheer its gloom,— 
Sweet words they are to hear! 


Go to the mariner upon the deep, 
Storm-tossed and battling with the giant wave ; 
Who in that hour of peril may not sleep— 
God yet will save! 


Go! where combatants meet, and blood is shed, 
And swords flash high, where brave men strew the 
ground, 
Tell them, as ye have known it, love is sweet, 
But hate’s unsound’ 


Go to the heart grown old with secret pain, 
And drooping graveward long before its time; 
Raise the crushed spirit, bid hope smile again, 
To live its prime! 


And, if ye fail to waken in one breast 
One kindred thrill, and all thy efforts vain, 
Thou shalt not sink, ill-fated, to thy rest, 
But live again! 


Go on thy missicn, high and holy Thought! 

Breathing sweet oracles men’s souls to move; 
With proud ambition I will charge thee not; 
Thy ministry is love! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LUCY EMRA: 


—or,— 


MY OWN STORY. 


BY AN ELDERLY LADY. 


Ir is my fiftieth birthday, and the existence 
which I once thought would be so dark, so dreary, 
so desolate, has garnered within its half century 
of years much of joy, and peace, and sunshine. 
Fifty years ago this day, the lids which veiled 
two dark, strange-looking eyes were first upraised 
to meet my mother’s smile over her first-born. 
She was young and fair, my mother, scarcely two 
years a wife, and they have told me since, very 
proud and happy in the young infant life— 
which was her very own—Heaven entrusted to 
her keeping. Perhaps it may have damped her 
joy a very little that I was not a pretty baby. I 
never cried like other children, though sometimes 
a low, patient wail of sorrow would bring the 
tender mother to my side. But, perhaps, for the 
most part, I was happy and gleeful, and thriving, 
though visitors used to say : 

“How came your baby to be so unlike you, 
Mrs. Emra? ‘ I supposed she would havq been a 
beauty.” : 4 

But this opinion made very little difference 


, to my happiness during the first six years of my 


life. At the end of that period I went to ride 
one day with my parents. My little year-old 
sister, Helen, a most beautiful child, even in her 
infancy, was left at home, and we rode gaily 
along the mountain road, very happy, we three, 
in the beautiful summer day and in each other. 
Perhaps I was a precocious child, and under- 
stood more than children of my age in general, 
or it may have been the after events of that day 
branded its scenes and conversations on my 
memory ; at all events, I remember every look 
and word distinctly. 

It was a warm, bright summer’s day, and my 
mother wore a blue muslin dress, with low*neck 
and short sleeves, while over her beautiful arms 
and shoulders she had thrown a lace scarf. A light 
straw hat, set like a crown upon her wealth of 
golden ringlets, a clear carnation tint glowed 
upon her cheeks, her red lips were parted, and 
her blue eyes upraised. 

From my birth I have been a passionate ad- 
mirer of beauty, and sitting in my mother’s lap, 
with her arm clasped about me, I fairly feasted 
my eyes on her loveliness. My father had 
watched her also, for some moments in silence, 
and then he threw his arm about her waist (for in 
that unfrequented road there was no one to see 
us), and guided his fiery horse onward with his 
right hand. 

“‘ Helen,” he said, tenderly, “how beautiful 
you are. Never were you lovelier than now. 
They say marriage brings changes, but every 
change only makes you fairer. Our little Helen 
will grow up like you; she will be very lovely.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid I love Lucy best.” 
And my mother drew me closer to her. “ Per- 
haps it is because she is my first-born ; and then, 
Robert, those great, dark, thoughiful eyes are her 
father’s own.” 

My father laughed. “The child is not a 
beauty, certainly ; but if her eyes are mine, you'll 
“admit they are the best part of her. Helen, I’ve 
been thinking of late what my life was before 
your love came to brighten it; so dreary, so des- 
olate, so unloved. When I saw you, I knew I 
could never live any more without you.” 

She laughed her little silvery, bird-like laugh, 
and said : 

“T know it, Robert, and you wouldn’t wait; 
how you hurried me. We were married, you 
know, in six weeks after you saw me first.” 

“* Yes, but if you had looked into my heart 
you would not have wondered. It was all dark, 
there—dark—dark. I was an orphan, whom 
nobody cared for or understood; and you, you 
were to me in place of all things—home, friends, 
parents, brothers and sisters. You made a halo 
bright as a rainbow above, around that dungeon 
life where my heart was groping.” 

“ And yet, Robert, you are such a great man 
—an author, a novelist—all the world, that is, 
all the world that is good for anything, knows 
you, and admires you. And I, I am only the 
great man’s little Helen ; I almost wonder, some- 
times, you could have loved me at all.” 

My father turned towards her his unfathomable 
eyes, luminous with unshed tears, and said, 
tremulously : 
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“ Helen, you are more: you are my life, my 
sunshine, my inspiration, my ever-patient guard- 
ian angel ; without you I should be nothing.” 

Then for a few moments we rode on in silence, 
but the tears still stood upon my father’s lashes, 
and still his rapt gaze rested upon the beautiful 
face of the true woman who had given the hoarded 
riches of her love into his keeping, content, if so 
she might brighten his darkness. 

At that moment, while he still carelessly held 
the reins, the sudden report of a gun caused our 
horse to plunge and rear, and become unman- 
ageable. His first quick leap wrenched the 
reins from my father’s hand, and while he strove 
in vain to recover them, the frightened animal 
dashed along the narrow road at a fearful pace. 
On our left was a rocky mountain, just around 
whose base we were driving; on our right a 
river, lying at some distance below the road, with 
no fence between. There was a sudden turn in 
the road, a faint shriek from my mother, who, 
until that instant, had been frozen into silence, 
and then down, down we went. My father 
escaped unhurt, but my beautiful mother was 
taken up dead, and I—God knows there have 
been years since, when I thought I had ten thou- 
sand times better have died than live to be what 
I was. 

I was borne home in the arms of strangers. 
My father rode home in the long wagon which 
contained my mother, holding her head upon his 
breast, and looking on her white face with the 
fixed, steady gaze of tearless despair. I was 
suffering acutely ; but, child as I was, I strove 
to restrain my moans, and bear meekly and in 
silence, lest I should add to his grief. 

It was needless care; had all the world 
shrieked, groaned, or gone mad around him, he 
would not have known it. He felt nothing, saw 
nothing, but the dead face lying on his bosom. 
They bore her into the house; they laid her on 
the bed where she had slumbered like an i t 
child, on the first night of her bridehood ; where 
for eight peaceful, happy years thereafter, she 
had dreamed by his side her pure wifely dreams, 
with her bright living head lying upon his 
breast. 

Not even then would he be separated from her. 
He threw himself down beside her, and lifted the 
sunny, golden head to the place it had filled so 
many blessed nights ; he folded his arms around 
her, and then, like one unsuspicious of the truth, 
he murmured : 

“Sleep on, be thy rest soft, my Helen !”’ 

I was tenderly cared for by one who had been 
my nurse in infancy. They have told me since 
that I bore my sufferings with a martyr-like pa- 
tience which it was very pitiful to see; and only 
when Dr. Strong said there was no hope—that 
I, Lucy Emra, must be a cripple for life—did I 
even weep. Then, indeed, I turned my face to 
the wall, and sobbed out the bitterness of a 
deathly agony; a grief more like a woman’s than 
achild’s. But nothing of all this was commu- 
nicated to my father; he had enough else to 
bear. ~¥r 

At last they buried my mother. My father 
took no part in the ar , buthe opposed 
nothing. After the funeral came the blessed 
rain of tears. When it was over the minister 
came forward and took his arm. 

“You must not stay here,” he said. ‘“ Come 
go with me.” And meekly as a child, the 
stricken man obeyed him. 

“I think she was happy; I think I made 
Helen happy,” he said, as they drew near the 
house. “She never suffered any pain or sorrow 
from which my love could guard her; and yet, 
at last, my carelessness killed her.” 

He then broke from the kind hand that sought 
to detain him, and rushing into the room from 
whence she had been borne outward, he locked 
the door, and no eye saw him again until the 
morrow. He came forth then, and confronted 
Dr. Strong, as he was leaving my room, with 
trouble on his face, and said, resolutely : 

“Doctor, I have been neglecting my poor 
Lucy, Helen’s first-born; I am going to see her 
now, and you must tell me the worst.” 

There was that in his voice and eye which 
could not be gainsayed, and Dr. Strong faltered 
forth : 

“She is not suffering so much today, sir; 
but she must be a cripple for life.” And then 
rushed hurriedly from the house. 

My father came to me, and sat down by the 
bedside with his white, sorrowful face. 

“Lucy,” he said, “my poor, suffering little 
Lucy—” I burstintotears. ‘“ What is it, little 
Loo, are you suffering ?” 

“Not in my limb, papa; but I feel so here.” 
And I placed my hand upon my heart, which 
then, as now, had a habit of fluttering tumultu- 
ously with every powerful emotion. ‘ Mother 
loved me, and she’s gone where I can never see 
her again. All these days I have longed so to 
have her kiss me just once, and say she pitied 
her poor, crippled child, and just now you 
seemed so much like her.” 

“ Then you know it all, darling? They have 
not spared even you, my poor lamb? But your 
father's love shall comfort you. I will love you 
as mama would if she were here.” 

For a few minutes he looked at me in silence, 
then hesaid, abruptly : 

“ You are tired, lying here; I know it. You 
want to see the sun shine on the green fields, and 
feel the wind through the tree boughs. I will 
carry you; 1 know I can take you up without 
hurting you, for I will be as careful as no one 
else would.” 

With womanly, mother-like tenderness, he ad- 
justed a support for my crushed foot and limb, 
and taking me up in his arms with my heail ly- 
ing in my mother’s old place upon his breast, he 
carried me out into the sunshine. 

That morning was the commencement of a 
more intimate relationship with my father. Dur- 
ing the weeks of my convalescence, he was with 
me constantly, and soon he seemed to forget 
that I was a child of six, and talked to me more 
like a woman and a companion. 

“You must get better,” he said one day, in 
the low, solemnly tender voice that had become 
habitual to him. “ You must get better, so you 
will not need me so much when I die. Before 
the last flowers of the summer have faded, or the 
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last leaves of the autumn have fallen, I shall go 
to Helen.” 

I fully comprehended him. From that time 
I grew stronger rapidly, so that at last, with a 
crutch, I could make my way slowly about the 
lower part of the house, and this I knew was all 
to which I could ever look forward. One day I 
stole into my father’s study; the ink was dried 
up in his inkstand and rasted on his pen. 

“You do not need me so much now, Lucy,” 
he said, tenderly, “and it is well. My time is 
almost come.” The nurse was in the garden 
with my baby sister, and he called her to him. 
“She looks much like Helen,” he said, lifting 
the child up, and placing her on his knee. 
“Lucy, you are the eldest.” 

I knew what those words meant, as well as 
though he had spoken volumes. I was the eld- 
est. Mine then be the baptism of suffering. I 
was to shield the little one as far as in me lay, 
from care and trouble. In after years I obeyed 
him faithfully. 

“ But I have much to say, I may not linger.” 

It was even as he had said; not all the flow- 
ers of the summer had faded, not all the leaves 
of the autumn had fallgn, when he went to her. 

“You will be very desolate when I am gone, 
my little daughter,” he said, tenderly, “ but God 
will care for you. Death is very sweet to me, 
little Lucy, for I shall be once more with Helen ; 
already her blue eyes look on me from the dis- 
tance.” He lay in silence for a few moments, 
and then he drew me towards him, and kissed 
me. My little sister was also lifted to his arms, 
and he embraced her tenderly ; then laying his 
head down, as if weary, he whispered, “‘ Hold 
my hand in yours, Lucy, till I go to sleep.” 

For half an hour I sat.there, still resolutely 
keeping back my tears, lest I should waken or 
disturb him, until at last the rays of the setting 
sun poured in at the window, and lit up the pale 
lips, the durk hair, and the massive forehead, 
looking more giant-like than ever, contrasted 
with the wan thinness of the lower face. 

“Will you please to draw the curtain ?” I said 
to Dr. Strong, who was also watching beside 
him. 

“Tt needs not, dear child,” he said, solemnly. 
“Tt will not wake him—he is dead !” 

Then I wept; I was alone on earth, save the 
little sister chattering now and laughing, all un- 
conscious of my grief. Nor was this all: I was 
a cripple, debarred from love, from society, from 
all that makes the coming“Tife like a pleasant 
land of promise. But in that hour I drew near, 
child as I was, to the Infinite, and out of my 
very sorrow was born strength. 
















I was fifteen when Duycan Clavering became 
my teacher. He was the new minister of our 
parish. The gray-hai man who had buried 
my father and mother, had been the dearest 
and trifest friend of my jhildhood, had gone to 
his long rest; and in } ead had come to us 
this Duncan Clavering.' 
~ He was a man oO} 
earnest ; a different 
Thad ever known. 
could stand up alo 
world. He needed 
children. Alone he® 
cause. He had not my. 
ment, and his creative 
sermons were full of 
and he was the finest. 

_By this time I had 


j tai, Self-relfant, 
manhood from any 
med like one who 
ttle against all the 

Ming” arms of wife or 
"fred in his Master’s 
er’s ardent tempera- 
Enation, and yet his 
ody fervid eloquence, 

(had ever known. 
mn to understand some- 
thing of my own natur™.*' § had been brought 
up in the same house my father died, for 
such was his wish. Mrs. Néwell, the lady who 
had charge of our hotme and ourselves, loved 
my sister passionately; but she had no attach- 
ment for the unsightly little cripple, and she took 
no pains to assist or understand me. My love 
of knowledge was intense from my earliest 
recollection, and for several years, my father’s 
study, containing his fine library, had been tac- 
itly abandoned to me. I read many books; 
works of the imagination, poems and novels. 
The theme was too often love, and poring over 
these enchanted pages I grew rebellious over my 
own sad destiny. I read of fair ladies and gal- 
lant knights, and anon of peaceful, happy homes, 
and all this glorious world of poetry, and passion, 
and sentiment was shut out from me—I was a 
cripple! I read it in the very glances the chil- 
dren raised to my face as I passed along the 
street in my little donkey-wagon. They looked 
up kindly, but in their eyes was only pity, never 
admiration or love. 

And yet, even in those early days, I felt that 
my own heart was capable of intensest devotion. 
I could love, I knew it, with all the passion of 
which novelists had dreamed, or poets sang. 
But no one would ever, no one could ever, love 
the dwarfed, crippled temple which enshrined 
this passionate, beating heart. I looked in the 
glass, and saw there a dark, sallow complexion, 
wild-looking eyes, straight, black hair, and a 
thin, nervous-looking figure ; but not one pleas- 
ing lineament. 

A contrast was ever’ beside me—my little sis- 
ter Helen. She was bright, joyous and beauti- 
ful as our mother had ever been, and the beauty- 
loving element in my nature was gladdened 
every time I looked on her; I loved her, too. I 
cherished with more than a mother’s tenderness, 
this gladsome creature, five years younger than 
myself. I believe I well-nigh worshipped her ; 
I would have died for her at any time, but this 
was not much, for life had never been dear or 
precious to me, and I longed to lay the burden 
down. Helen loved me too, in her own cheerful, 
light-hearted fashion, and depended on me to do 
her tasks and perform her duties. 

But at fifteen there came to me the dawning 
of a great change. Duncan Clavering taught 
me that I, unloved, unsought as I must ever be, 
even J, had something for which to live. Fora 
week he had been my teacher, and now I handed 
him my first composition. ‘‘ How the thorns 
came on the rose” was its subject. It was a 
fantastic legend of a lovely flower dwelling 
among those who cared aot for it; it put forth 
thorns one by one as defences against feet that 
would crush it, against hands that would grasp it 
rudely. Into this legend 1 had woven the wild 
plaint of my own heart. It was a passionate 








ery which I thought no one could recognize or 
understand. Duncan Clavering read it in si- 
lence and slowly ; then he said : 

“ Lucy, you have suffered much.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“In this composition, my child, there is mor- 
bid feeling, a sort of defiant hopelessness. But 
I have made another discovery. There is some- 
thing for you in life, better and brighter than 
any of your dreams. Lucy, not in vain have 
you been baptized with the baptism of suffering. 
You are destined to be an author—you will win 
fame—you will do good.” 

The fame had been his first thought, and in 
the flush that mounted to his dark cheek, I read 
his besetting sin. Until that hour I had not 
known that I was ambitious. I had, indeed, 
something now for which to live. All my fath- 
er’s soul rose within me. Lonely, unloved, my 
life might be; but the world should know that 
Lucy Emra, the little cripple, had dwelt in it. 

I found Duncan Clavering a hard master. 
He expected incessant toil. He taxed every 
nerve and sinew to its utmost tension. And yet 
he was not unkind; I grew to like his quiet, 
resolute, governing manner. His silence and 
terseness were not displeasing to me. And the 
only sentence of praise he ever uttered—“ This 
is worthy of you, my pupil””—grew in time to 
be more to me than all other applause. 

I no longer missed love, or sighed for it. 
Heart and soul were full. At twenty, I found 
myself already a well-known and popular writer. 
It was at this time Charles Stanley came to our 


I believe that the thought that Helen’s love 
was mine no longer, grieved me still more than 
the feeling that I had no power to retain the 
chief place in Charles Stanley’s heart. Worst 
of all, was the old, desolate sense, that 1 was, and 
must ever be, alone in the world ; set apart, iso- 
lated from human love, by my misfortune. 
Helen would go away from me ; the love which 
could never be for me, would brighten her blue 
eyes and deepen the blushes on her cheek. All 
the rest of the world might find kindred hearts 
and husband's and children’s love, but I—God 
help me—I must be poor, crippled Lucy Emra 
all my life! O, in that hour, fame seemed how 
worthless! For one heart to love me, I would 
have given all the glory of the universe. 

Wildly I threw my arms upward, and groaned 
and sobbed in my despair. And then an angel 
came down from heaven, and stilled the troubled 
waters of my soul, and brought the bright waves 
of healing to my very lips. I prayed. The 
peace of the Infinite seemed to overshadow me. 
The cloud and the darkness passed over. 

That evening I went to the minister's house. 
I had a question for Duncan Clavering’s solution 
in a new study I had undertaken. I rose up to 
go, at length, for Charles Stanley had come for 
me, and was waiting at the door. Duncan 
looked at.me gravely and kindly : 

“You know I predicted good things for your 
life, Lucy, my child,” he said, in his calm, low 
tones, “and they have come. Fame is dawning 
for you; already I see its dawning in the east; 
and now this young Stanley loves you—you will 
have h :. ” 





neighborhood—he was an author—his ibl 
object was to find, for a few months, a quiet 
home wherein to read, wherein to write; his real 
one, as I afterwards found, to become acquainted 
with the Lucy Emra of his favorite periodicals. 
He soon called upon me. He was brought into 
my own especial room, the study which had been 
my father’s. 

“Tam happy to see you,” I said, quietly, 
“but you will excuse me from rising, as I am 
lame.” 

He looked at me with an expression of blended 
amazement and compassion. 

“IT wished to see Miss Lucy Emra,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“Tam she,” was my calm reply. 

“Forgive me—I beg ten thousand pardons— 
but I had been told that Miss Emra was very 
young, scarcely twenty.” , 

I glanced at a mirror opposite—his mistake was 
not strange—I looked at least thirty. Good as 
Duncan Clavering’s discipline had been for my 
mind, it had made me sallower and thinner than 
ever; I had grown very old. There may have 
been a little bitterness in my smile, as I said : 

“Tam, indeed, no older than that, sir; but I 
have suffered much. Ihave been lame for many 
years, and I know little about the beauty or 
brightness of life.” 

I could see he was touched ; that argued well 
for his disposition. I exerted myself to relieve 
his embarrassment ; soon the conv ion flowed 
into an easy channel, and he left mt at length, 
with the impression that I had passed one of the 
most agreeable hours of my life. 

For the next few months he passed a portion 
of every day in my society. Sometimes he read 
to me, while I sat in my low chair at the open 
study window, inhaling the perfume and fra- 
grance from without. He was very gifted, and 
his tastes and pursuits were so much like my 
own that I gave myself up to the delight of his 
society, without asking myself whither all this 
would tend? Helen, too, was almost always 
with us. She was a bl ing, graceful 
of fifteen now. She had never in her life met 
any man that seemed to her Charles Stanley’s 
equal. Unlike Duncan Clavering, he was very 
handsome. His manners possessed that polish 
which is only imparted by extensive intercourse 
with good sveiety, and his conversation united 
the fascinations of playfulness, poetry, and subtle 
analysis. 

it was not long before I made the discovery 
that Helen loved him. My only little sister—the 
one being I had been accustomed to call my own 
—had cast out my love from the chief place in 
her heart, and yielded it up in tremulous joy to 
the handsome stranger. This knowledge came 
to me fraught with deepest anguish. It was re- 
vealed to me one morning by a chance expres- 
sion on her face as he read aloud “The Lady of 
the Brown Rosary.” 

Suddenly, though the summer sunshine was 
never brighter, the day seemed to grow black 
and dark. I could not bear their presence; I 
sent them both from me. 

“T am tired of you,” I said, with a forlorn 
attempt at playfalness. ‘“ ‘That poem always 
excites me; and 1 am not strong. Go out, both 
of you, and play, like good children ; don’t let 
me see you back for an hour.” 

Laughingly they obeyed me; but Charles 
came back when he had reached the door : 

“You might let me, Lucy, I would be quiet.” 

“No, go along, both of you; I will have my 
own way sometimes.” 

I laughed as 1 spoke, but I felt ready to burst 
into tears. ‘They shut the door. I crept across 
the room with my crutch and locked it; 1 would 
have no interruption. I came back and sat in 
my writing chair by the table, and ail this time 
not a tear fell. Until that hour I never even 
fancied I loved Charles Stanley. Now I could 
see that a feeling had been growing up in my 
heart which was not perhaps exactly love—a 
feeling that he belonged to me and no other. 

To do him justice he had never striven to win 
Helen’s regard. Of course, with his nature, he 
could not remain insensible to her wonderful 
beauty, but he had never seemed to take much 
interest in her society ; his thoughts and atten- 
tions had all been for me. But she loved him ; 
and I—I would not have married him, knowing 
this, had his heart broken for love otf me. But 
did he love me, a poor, unlovely cripple? With 
his nature this was not possible. Thank God, 
I saw the truth plainly: my genius he might 
admire, but he did not love me, he never could. 





I remember at the time 1 wondered why this | 


knowledge did not bring me a deeper thrili of 
pain. It was not this which gave birth to the wild 


throbs of agony which rocked my slight frame. | 


| since my sister’s marriage, and for the laa twelve 





Was it my fancy, or did a shadow cross his 
face as he spoke—a look of intense physical 
pain? I made no reply. I went to the dvor, 
and bade him, as was my wont, a respectful good- 
night ; but I looked back afterwards, and saw 
him still standing where I left him, watching me 
moving slowly onward, with my crutch in my 
hand, leaning on Charles Stanley’s arm, and 
his face wore an expression I had never seen on 
it before. 

That night, on my way home, Charles Stanley 
asked my hand in marriage—Charles Stanley, 
poet and dreamer! A moment I was silent. A 
little of the morning’s pain came back to me—I, 
who needing sympathy and tenderness so pain- 
fully, must yet put away the cup of love with 
my own hand. But I put the feeling resolutely 
down, and answered : 

“No, Charles, I must never be your wife. I 
am not what your nature craves. You need, 
appreciation, not rivalry in a woman. You need 
one like Helen. Youshall have her; I will give 
her to you, and you shall be a dear brother to 
me.” 

“ But it is not Helen I want; it is you,” he 
replied, with a bewildered look. 

“No, Charles, it is not I; itis Helen. Listen 
and you will believe me. You are‘very roman- 
tic.” He winced. “ Well, then, enthusiastic, if 
you like that. term better. You had a very pretty 
theory about souls loving each other. Love was 











to be very éxalted—mind, not matter. You 
my writings—they pleased you+~you tho’ , 
you discovered in them a kindred spirit. Yee 
resolved to make my acquaintance. You * 
here with the fullest intention of loving 
marrying me. When you saw that I was la ) € 
you were disappointed—I could see that—but 
your beautiful theory, you thought, must be true. 
You continued to visit me. Our tastes harmo- 
nized. I had seen little of the world, therefore 
I was original. You liked to hear me talk, you 
became pleased with my society, and now you 
think you want to marry me. But you haye not 
one ion of passi love for me in your 
heart, such love as man garners up for the elect 
woman who is to be his wife. You would do 
me grievous wrong towed me. Look into your 
own heart, Charles Stanley, and answer me as 
you would answer to God—have I not spoken 
truly? You need, with all the longings of your 
nature, a beautiful woman. You need beauty, 
I say, you must have it in your wife. You 
have all a poet’s waywardness; you need a 
sunny, cheerful woman. 1 am old and sad, and 
withered before my time. You need peace; my 
life, quiet as it is, must be always MBtless. I 
should not suit you. Answer me truly, Charles 
Stanley, am I not right?” 

“Thanks !” he faltered, “thanks, Lucy, you 
have shown me my own heart.” 

But his eyes did not turn to me; they were 
fixed on Helen, who was bounding down the 
path to meet us, for we were almost home. O, 
how beautiful she looked, her dress of flowing 
white muslin, bound round her slender waist 
with an azure girdle, her garden hat upon her 
arm, her eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed with 
exercise, her golden curls floating on the gentle 
evening breeze. No wonder Charles Stanley 
watched her; but she was mine no longer. 

I remembered with a slight pain that he had 
accepted my words so readily, that he had not 
even sought to ascertain if I loved him. I 
thought I never could have loved him with all 
the fullness of my nature. Ah, perhaps if I had 
I could not have given him up so easily. 

One more pang came to me; it was a selfish 
one. I sat down by my study window, and 
looked forth into the garden; they were there 
together, and I could not help thinking what a 
handsome couple they were. He was helping to’ 
tie up a rosebush, and I heard him say that its 
blossoms were no brighter and blither than her- 
self. And this was the man who had asked me 
to be his wife only yesternight—the only lover I 
everhad. Ihad given him up to Helen—they 
were both forgetting me. “Is this you, Lucy 
Emra?”’ I said, with a twinge of contempt for 
my self-pity, and then I took my pen, and reso- 
lutely turning my back upon sorrow, commenced 
to write a new book. Jn six weeks Duncan 
Clavering married them. 








I was twenty-five years old, and J looked ten 
years older than that. Five years had passed 


months she had been inher old home again— 





Charles Stanley's widow. Her poevlusband 
was dead, and she, always sensitive, but transi- 
tory in her emotions, though she grieved for 
him, had speedily regained her cheerfulness. 






































































































They had been very happy; she had exa 
satistied the needs of his nature with her bri, 
ness and her beauty. 

T had never had another lover, and Dun 
Clavering had been my only friend. I had 
this time won the fame he had prophesied, 
far more than myself, he gloried in it. Phys 
ly, I had not grown much stronger. There ¥ 
hours when I would have given worlds for hu: 
love—to have rested my throbbing brow 
one instant on some true heart which was rh 
own. But I knew this was not for me, 
resolutely put the thoaght away. 

Of late Duncan Clavering had come to sec 
very often—far oftener than before Helen's 
turn. She had matured into a very accomplis 
woman, He would sit for hours and lister 
her voice as she sang to the harp or piano, 
e sittin? beside him, would listen also, thr 
even to pain by the melody ; and then, wher 
saw the tears stealing silently down my che 
he would say : 

“Come Helen, put away your masic now 
is not good for Lucy any longer.” Uttering 
command in a calm, kindly tone, as if someh: 
she belonged to him, 

He was forty now, and his dagk hair « 
thickly streaked with silver, and yet Helen, » 
used to annoy me, by calling my master the + 
liest man in the world, insisted now that som 
how he had grown handsome, 

I saw all this with a strange sense of hen: 
crashing pain, such as I had never experien 
before. I had always thought of the minister 
one who would never marry. 1 had accuston 
myself to believe that I should always be | 
friend, his pupil nearer to him than all othe: 
and now a wall seemed springing up between « 

It was a beautiful morning in sammer, ©. 
more I sat down by the study window, « 
looked forth. I could see the churchyard in 
distance where my father and mother lay bur: 

“O, how happy they were,” I murmur: 
“Their lives were short but sweet, for they lo 
each other, and they sleep now in one grave. 
father! O, mother! why may not your cripp! 
helpless child come home to her rest beside you 

A low, gleeful laugh came from the gar’ 
Duncan Clavering was helping my sister tic 
the very same rosebush Charles Stanley |. 
helped her to tie five years before, on the m 
ing after their betrothal. Had she forgot 
that she could laugh over its crimson bloss: 
with another now? I could not see his fi 
but he was bending eagerly forward, and o:: 
his hand touched hers. 

In that moment my own soul’s secret wa» 
vealed to me. I fell upon my knees, the: 
threw myself prostrate on the floor, and bua 
my face in my hands. A ery, a wail of angu: 
went up from my breaking heart, 

I know not how long I lay there—it mi; 
have been hours—it might have been mome: 
A voice roused me, which could almost b: 
summoned me from the sleep of death. 

“ My poor Lucy,” it said, “ my little darlin; 

,O, I knew then that he loved me. I nee: 
more. Never before had such tomes fa. 
my ears; such cadences of protect 
thror, absorbing love! He lifted me in 
No other had ever done this since : 
father died. He carried me across the roc 
and sat down, still holding me. Then he kis 
me. It was the first kiss any man, save t) 
dead father, had left on the poor cripple’s lip: 

“You are weak, my pupil,” he said, gen 
“let me be your strength. Will you be my wife 

I raised my head from his shoulder; I low 
athim. “ Would you take me, my master! 
faltered, ‘‘me—a cripple?” 

“Listen to me, my pupil. I love you. Ih 
loved you for years; but I would not ask y: 
love, for I thought your vivid fancy—your 
acting nature—would never be satisfied with 
like me: plain, poor, and no longer young. ‘ 
only knows what I suffered when I saw | 
Charles Stanley wished to marry you. I thou, 
with his gifted, sensitive nature, you must !. 
him. He married Helen, and 1 was conu 
but still I could not ask your love. I would 
give you the opportunity of refusing me 
blasting all my hope. While I did not k 
your heart, I could still hope. But you have 
told me yet—do you love me, Lucy 1” 

“You know I do, my master. But I #! 
shock your taste. You will blush for me.” 
painful glow overspread my own cheek. 

“ Listen, my pupil. You were a very obv 
ent little pupil, Lucy ; listen, and then neve 
the subject be mentioned between us herea 
To me, your face is fairest and sunniest am 
women. Iam proud, O, how proud of y 
genius which I have helped to cultivate. Y 
lameness I regard, under God's providence, : 
blessing. Without it you never would } 
been the woman that you are—so gifted, ye: 
hunible. There is another reason why IJ 
thankfal for it: I am a jealous man; 1 ex 
never bear my wife’s person should possess 
same charms for other men it bad for my 
eyes. This will prevent it. Forgive me, Li 
You suit me perfectly ; you answer every ' 
of my nature. I am strong-willed and resol 
you are childlike and obedient. My nature 
calm as it is deep; yours is impulsive. I 
home-loving ; you have no temptation to | 
me. Iam exacting; you will be all my « 
Lacy, joy has come w as both out of darkn 
God made us for each other.” 

“ And Helen” I could not help question 

He answered me with « look that satisfied 
perfectly. 

“That was but your faney; Helen is » 
sister.”’ 

“One more question, my master—forgive 
for asking it—is this your first love? Crip, 
as I am, do you ‘indeed love me with ali 
dreams of your youth 1” 

“TI do—it is my first love—I love you with « 
the dreams of my youth; with all the hopes 
my manhood. Lacy, you are as my own |i 

We were married in « tew days, for I had 
preparations to make. In afew months, He 
was also married to one who loved her, and 
ishappy. 1 am fifty years old now; for 
half my life I have Leen his happy wife. He 
indeed been “ my strength.” 


























e that the thonght that Helen’s love 
no longer, grieved me still more than 
that I had no power to retain the 
in Charles Stanley’s heart. Worst 
the old, desolate sense, that I was, and 
be, alone in the world; set apart, iso- 
a human love, by my misfortune. 
ild go away from me ; the love which 
er be for me, would brighten her blue 
‘vepen the blushes on her cheek. All 
the world might find kindred hearts 
ind’s and children’s love, but I—God 
{ must be poor, crippled Lucy Emra 
! O, in that hour, fame seemed how 
For one heart to love me, I would 
. all the glory of the universe. 
I threw my arms upwari, and groaned 
lin my despair. And then an angel 
a from heaven, and stilled the troubled 
iny soul, and brought the bright waves 
to my very lips. I prayed. The 
he Infinite seemed to overshadow me. 
and the darkness passed over. 
ening I went to the minister’s house. 
estion for Duncan Clavering’s solution 
tudy I had undertaken. I rose up to 
th, for Charles Stanley had come for 
was waiting at the door. Duncan 
ne gravely and kindly : ' 
now I predicted good things for your 
my child,” he said, in his calm, low 
id they have come. Fame is dawning 
slready I see its dawning in the east; 
his young Stanley loves you—you will 
iness.” 
my fancy, or did a shadow cross his 
‘e spoke—a look of intense physical 
made no reply. I went to the door, 
lim, as was my wont, a respectful good- 
t Llooked back afterwards, and saw 
tanding where I left him, watching me 
»wly onward, with my crutch in my 
aing on Charles Stanley’s arm, and 
sore an expression I had never seen on 


ight, on my way home, Charles Stanley 
» hand in marriage—Charles Stanley, 
dreamer! A moment was silent. A 
ie morning’s pain came back to me—I, 
ng sympathy and tenderness so pain- 
it yet put away the cup of love with 
and. But I put the feeling resolutely 
d answered : 
tharles, I must never be your wife. I 
vyhat your nature craves. You need, 
\ion, not rivalry in a woman. You need 
Helen. Youshall have her; I will give 
a, and you shall be a dear brother to 


is not Helen I want; it is you,” he 
vith a bewildered look. 
Charles, it is not 1; itis Helen. Listen 
will believe me. You are‘very roman- 
» winced. “ Well, then, enthusiastic, if 
hat.term better. You had a very pretty 
out souls loving each other. Love was 
y éxalted—mind, not matter. You re 
ngs—they pleased you--you tho 
overed in them a kindred spirit. Y, 
to make my acquaintance. You 
th the fullest intention of loving 
me. When you saw that I was la 
disappointed—I could see that—but 
itiful theory, you thought, must be true. 
tinued to visit me. Our tastes harmo- 
| had seen little of the world, therefore 
ginal. You liked to hear me talk, you 
vleased with my society, and now you 
. want to marry me. But you have not 
tion of passionate love for me in your 
h love as man garners up for the elect 
ho is to be his wife. You would do 
ous wrong towed me, Look into your 
rt, Charles Stanley, and answer me as 
id answer to God—have I not spoken 
You need, with all the longings of your 
. beautiful woman. You need beauty, 
ou must have it in your wife. You 
a poet’s waywardness; you need a 
neerful woman. 1 am old and sad, and 
before my time. You need peace; my 
tas it is, must be always WBtless. I 
ot suit you. Answer me truly, Charles 
am I not right ?” 
‘ks !” he faltered, “thanks, Lucy, you 
wn me my own heart.” 
s eyes did not turn to me; they were 
Helen, who was bounding down the 
neet us, for we were almost home. QO, 
itiful she looked, her dress of flowing 
uslin, bound round her slender waist 
vzure girdle, her garden hat upon her 
eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed with 
her golden curls floating on the gentle 
breeze. No wonder Charles Stanley 
her; but she was mine no longer. 
mbered with a slight pain that he had 
my words so readily, that he had not 
ight to ascertain if I loved him. I 
{ never could have loved him with all 
»38 of my nature. Ah, perhaps if I had 
ot have given him up so easily. 
ore pang came to me; it was a selfish 
sat down by my study window, and 
rth into the garden; they were there 
and I could not help thinking what a 
e couple they were. He was helping to” 
‘osebush, and I heard him say that its 
were no brighter and blither than her- 
d this was the man who had asked me 
wife only yesternight—the only lover I 
Ihad given him up to Helen—they 
forgetting me. “Is this you, Lucy 
I said, with a twinge of contempt for 
ty, and then I took my pen, and rese- 
ing my back upon sorrow, commenced 
. new book. In six weeks Duncan 
married them. 











venty-five years old, and I looked ten 
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sister’s marriage, and for the laa twelve 
\e had been im her old home again— 
Stanley’s widow. Her poerhusband 
, and she, always sensitive, but transi- 
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They had been very happy; she had exactly 
satisfied the needs of his nature with her bright- 
ness and her beauty. 

I had never had another lover, and Duncan 
Clavering had been my only friend. I had by 
this time won the fame he had prophesied, and 
far more than myself, he gloried in it. Physical- 
ly, I had not grown much stronger. There were 
hours when I would have given worlds for human 
love—to have rested my throbbing brow for 
one instant on some true heart which was mine 
own. But I knew this was not for me, and 
resolutely put the thought away. 

Of late Duncan Clavering had come to see us 
very often—far oftener than before Helen’s re- 
turn. She had matured into a very accomplished 
woman. He would sit for hours and listen to 
her voice as she sang to the harp or piano, and 
I, sittin? beside him, would listen also, thrilled 
even to pain by the melody ; and then, when he 
saw the tears stealing silently down my cheeks, 
he would say: 

“Come Helen, put away your music now, it 
is not good for Lucy any longer.” Uttering the 
command in a calm, kindly tone, as if somehow, 
she belonged to him. 

He was forty now, and his dark hair was 
thickly streaked with silver, and yet Helen, who 
used to annoy me, by calling my master the ug- 
liest man in the world, insisted now that some- 
how he had grown handsome. 

I saw all this with a strange sense of heart- 
crushing pain, such as I had never experienced 
before. I had always thought of the minister as 
one who would never marry. I had accustomed 
myself to believe that I should always be his 
friend, his pupil nearer to him than all others ; 
and now a wall seemed springing up between us. 

It was a beautiful morning in summer. Once 
more I sat down by the study window, and 
looked forth. I could see the churchyard in the 
distance where my father and mother lay buried. 

“0, how happy they were,” I murmured. 
“Their lives were short but sweet, for they loved 
each other, and they sleep now in one grave. O, 
father! O, mother! why may not your crippled, 
helpless child come home to her rest beside you ?” 

A low, gleeful laugh came from the garden. 
Duncan Clavering was helping my sister tie up 
the very same rosebush Charles Stanley had 
helped her to tie five years before, on the morn- 
ing after their betrothal. Had she forgotten, 
that she could laugh over its crimson blossoms 
with another now? I could not see his face, 
but he was bending eagerly forward, and once 
his hand touched hers. 

In that moment my own soul’s secret was re- 
vealed tome. I fell upon my knees, then I 
threw myself prostrate on the floor, and buried 
my face in my hands. A cry, a wail of anguish 
went up from my breaking heart. 

I know not how long I lay there—it might 
have been hours—it might have been moments. 
A voice roused me, which could almost have 
summoned me from the sleep of death. 

“ My poor Lucy,” it said, “my little darling!” 

O, I knew then that he loved me. I needed 

more. Never before had such tones fallen 

nm my ears; such cad P ing, 
thier, absorbing love! He lifted me in his 
No other had ever done this since my 





me. It was the first kiss any man, save that 
dead father, had left on the poor cripple’s lips. 

“You are weak, my pupil,” he said, gently, 
“let me be your strength. Will you be my wife ?” 

I raised my head from his shoulder; I looked 
at him. ‘“ Would you take me, my master?” I 
faltered, “‘me—a cripple?” 

“Listen to me, my pupil. I love you. I have 
loved you for years; but I would not ask your 
love, for I thought your vivid fancy—your ex- 
acting nature—would never be satisfied with one 
like me: plain, poor, and no longer young. God 
only knows what I suffered when I saw that 
Charles Stanley wished to marry you. I thought, 
with his gifted, sensitive nature, you must love 
him. He married Helen, and I was content ; 
but still I could not ask your love. I would not 
give you the opportunity of refusing me—of 
blasting all my hope. While I did not know 
your heart, I could still hope. But you have not 
told me yet—do you love me, Lucy ?”’ 

“You know I do, my master. But I shall 
shock your taste. You will blush for me.” A 
painful glow overspread my own cheek. 

“Listen, my pupil. You were a very obedi- 
ent little pupil, Lucy; listen, and then never let 
the subject be ioned between us hereafter. 
To me, your face is fairest and sunniest among 
women. Iam proud, O, how proud of your 
genius which I have helped to cultivate. Your 
lameness I regard, under God’s providence, as a 
blessing. Without it you never would have 
been the woman that you are—so gifted, yet so 
humble. ‘There is another reason why I am 
thankful for it: I am a jealous man; I could 
never bear my wife’s person should possess the 
same charms for other men it had for my own 
eyes. This will prevent it. Forgive me, Lucy. 
You suit me perfectly ; you answer every need 
of my nature. I am strong-willed and resolute ; 
you are childlike and obedient. My nature is as 
calm as it is deep; yours is impulsive. I am 
home-loving ; you have no temptation to leave 
me. Iam exacting; you will be all my own. 
Lucey, joy has come to us both out of darkness. 
God made us for each other.” 

“And Helen?” I could not help questioning. 

He answered me with a look that satisfied me 
perfectly. 

“That was but your fancy; Helen is your 
sister.” 

‘One more question, my master—forgive me 
for asking it—is this your first love? Crippled 
as I am, do you ‘indeed love me with all the 
dreams of your youth ?” 

“TI do—it is my first love—I love you with all 
the dreams of my youth ; with all the hopes of 
my manhood. Luey, you are as my own life.” 

We were married in a few days, for I had no 
preparations tomake. In a few months, Helen | 
was also married to one who loved her, and she | 

| 
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ishappy. 1 am fifty years old now; for just 
half my life I have been his happy wife. He has 
indeed been “ my strength.” 
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Lady, I’m gazing on that star, 

That star that shone so brightly o’er us; 
Upon the past so dim and far, 

When bright the future lay before us. 
That star, it bound my soul to thee; 

Nay, more, it bound our souls together; 
Twas like thy dark eyes’ witchery, 

Those eyes that haunt my gaze forever. 


Forgotten are my glorious dreams 
Of joy, and hope, and fair renown ; 
Dark the untrodden future seems, 

But darker yet the past that’s flown. 
Yet mid the black clouds that surround 
My life, so scarred with guilt and ill, 
There is a spot with brightness crowned, 

Where thy fair image lingers still. 


Tis sad to be forgotten, yet 
I bid thee think no more of me, 
Sweet one; I bid thee to forget, 
For I must yield to destiny. 
Far, far beneath another sky 
My lot is cast, yet none can tell 
The anguish of the bursting sigh, 
That rises with the word farewell. 
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INCIDENT IN AN AUCTION ROOM. 
BY NED ANDERTON. 


I posrep to London with the intention of pro- 
curing some letters of importance from my solic- 
itor, and having engaged apartments for a fort- 
night, I proceeded to dip a little into the gaieties 
of the metropolis. In the course of several days 
after my arrival, I received a letter from West- 
moreland; it was from my uncle, and ran as 
follows : 


“ My pear Boy :—The most fortunate circum- 
stance in the world has occurred. You will 
perceive by the Post, of Saturday, that the cele- 
brated collection of the late Earl of —— is about 
to be brought to the hammer ; and I find that the 


collector, had made it a point with the titled and 
fashionable world to attend. 
rivalled in its very face. 

The staircase was sown thickly with dukes and 
marquises, and earls, old dowagers, and young 
heiresses, dashing officers of “the Tenth,” ven- 
erable divines, and members of parliament. 
There was my Lord So-and-so, calling to his 
Grace of Such-and-such, and there was the gal- 
lant Colonel Somebody shaking hands with the 
Hon. Major Nobody; while old Lady Asterisk, 
with a fat poodle under her arm, which she would 
not resign, made way after her fair daughter, who 
was leaning on a gay captain of the guards. 

Through this glittering phalanx of the aristoc- 
racy, I slid myself by degrees, and at length got 
snugly ensconced in a corner of the room nearly 
opposite the point of my mission. The noble 
crowd broke into groups ; there was a truce to 
the levelling of glasses, and the buzz and mur- 
mur of “ beautiful !” “ superb !’’ “ unique !” “ un- 
questionable!” died away as the auctioneer 
mounted his rostrum. 

He was a man of g#uch polished amenity, 
with curled hair, a dress coat, linen of unsullied 
purity, and a smile of anceasing urbanity. His 
commendations of the yarious lots were delivered 
with courteous intonations of voice, and meas- 
ured cadences, and seemed to pay deference to 
the judgment of the company, while, in fact, they 
did much to direct it. 

Lot after lot was pt up, struggled for, and 
knocked down to the triumphant opponent; at 
length “lot 37” was announced, and my heart 
bounded into my very throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the orator, 
“ the cabinet gem now submitted to competition, 
is, perhaps, one of the finest specimens by the 
divine Urbino, ever consigned from Italy to this 
country. The eye of the connoisseur need but 
glance upon it to create a conviction of its 
originality, its singular beauty, and its perfect 
preservation; and when I inform you that it is 
from the Palavacini Gallery at Rome, of which 
it was for ages the distinguished ornament, and 
at the same time, refer to the known taste and 


Almack’s was 





Raffaelle, a picture of the most exquisite beauty, 
and pure as the day it was painted, is included 
in the sale. 

“Tt is the identical gem which his lordship 
succeeded in carrying off from me in Italy; it 
formed the principal ornament of the Palavacini 
Gallery, and I offered, as a first bidding, two 
thousand guineas for its possession ; but, while 
in delideration, his lordship, a wonderful con- 
noisseur, stepped in unknown to me, laid down 
two th d five hundred, and became the 
happy owner of this unrivalled morceau. It was 
dirt-cheap, actually dirt-cheap, and when I heard 
of the purchase, I made overtures to the earl 
upon the subject, but, as I might have anticipated, 
he flatly refused to part with his acquisition. 

“T presume that the heir, a wild, young fel- 
low, has no taste for these wonders of art, and 
I rejoice in his wretched apathy, as I may now 
complete my cabinet by crowning it with this 
brilliant. QOblige me, therefore, my déar boy, 
by going immediately to C——’s, and reconnoi- 
tering the picture ; you will know it at once, as it 
bears every trace of the master; the subject is a 
‘Holy Family;’ it is marked ‘37’ in the catalogue, 
and is duly deposited in a y case, with 
plate-glass, and green silk curtains before it. As 
the sale does not come on until the day after you 
receive this, you will have plenty of time to in- 
dulge yourself with dwelling upon this inestima- 
ble chef-d’ceuvre, and I would recommend you to 
look in at C: ’s two or three times a day, as 
you'pass to the clubs, that you may be able to 
fully appreciate it. 

“ You will have the goodness to attend on the 
day of the sale, and bid for me; and as the first 
rate connoisseurs will be there, a sharp competi- 
tion must take place; but remember, I would 
not, upon any accouiit, re-lose this specimen, 
which I consider of more value than my whole 
collection. Bid fearlessly; it may, and will 
most probably run to two or three thousand 
guineas, but at all events secure it. 

“T havo some suspicion that the Duke of L—, 
who, as well as myself was disappointed at Rome, 
of the purchase, will be at the sale, but I cannot 
precisely ascertain whether he is in England or 
not. 

“ Adieu, my dear Felix; if it were not fora 
malicious fit of the gout, that prevents my moy- 
ing an inch, I would save you this trouble by 
posting to town. Lewis will arrive at Mivart’s 
the day after the sale, with everything necessary 
to preserve the painting from injury, and as he 
thoroughly understands my peculiar mode of 
packing, I will send him in a chaise, expressly to 
convey the picture to me. 

“Your affectionate uncle, 
“RicHarp Rivers. 





h 








“PS. Lalmost forgot to say that Maria sends 
her love to you.” 


As I deciphered this hurried yet elaborate il- 
lustration of my uncle’s reigning passion, I could 
not help denouncing the desire that imposed 
upon me so public and particular a duty. In an 
auction room, where the circumstance of my en- 
tering into a headlong contest for the pearl of a 
priceless collection, would render me the object 
of universal surmise and scrutiny. Over and 
over again, I wished all the Raffaelles in the Vat- 
ican at the bottom of the sea; and had it not 
been for the sweet message so unceremoniously 
thrust into a postscript, 1 could have torn the let- 
ter into fragments with vexation. As it was, I 
enclosed it, tremblingly, in my note-case, and 
sallied forth to take a peep at this “ gem,” this 
“ brilliant,” this “ unrivalled bijou.” 

I went unfashionably early, in order to spare 
my weakness, and with an aspect of infinite sour- 


| ness, greeted the unoffending idol of my uncle’s 
| adoration with a momentary glance, then looking 


hastily round the room, hurried away. 
The important day arrived, and under an 
overwhelming sense of the part I had to sustain, 


| I directed my steps to C.’s. Turning into the 


street in question, I found a double line of splen- 
did equipages extending from the auction room 
to the next square, and a throng of liveried 


| lackeys at the door, the distinguished fame of the 
i collection, added to the high rank of the deceased 





c judgment of its late noble possessor, 
by whom it was purchased at a sum which I fear 
to mention, you cannot fail to mark your just ap- 
preciation of this invaluable work. What sum 
shall I have the honor of naming as a commence- 
ment? One th a, seven h d, five hun- 
dred, three | d, one hundred guineas ?” 
And he glanced round the brilliant assembly ; 
his eye fell upon mine; I nodded, he bowed. 

“ One hundred guineas, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am "ig «i was interrupted by a 








second bidding, a thifd, a fourth, a fifth, and a 
dozen heads were no’ ling against each other, 
like Chinese mandar‘, on a mantel shelf. The 
vertebree of my nec isin perpetual motion, 
and it required the 4, :ness of thought, and the 
vigilance of Argus, & 6p pace with my rivals. 
The picture rosé ‘idly; ‘eleven hundred 
guineas were bid for, and a momentary patise 
took place. I breathe, ore freely. “ The task is 


officer; my embarrassment reached its climax ; 
the “inestimable gem ” already stood at thirteen 
hundred guineas. What it might ran to there 
was no imagining. I faltered, paused, lost time; 
the duke perceived my irresolution, threw in 
another bidding, and at the same moment a hun- 
dred glasses were, pilot like, turned round at me. 
This completed my confusion, and before I had 
decided upon my conduct, the hammer of the 
auctioneer descended to the pulpit, and termin- 
ated the question. 

His grate clasped his hands with delight, and 
flang a glance of exultation at me, whiie the 
sparkling circle around him became lavish in 
congratulation and panegyric. I shrank away 
from the scene of my defeat, forgetting that 
Sydney was unacquainted with my address, and 
would feel excessively surprised at my behaviour. 

In an unenviable state of mind I reached my 
hotel, and was informed by one of the waiters 
that a person was below, inquiring for me; I 
rushed up stairs, and desired the stranger to be 
sent up to me. He entered; it was Lewis, my 
uncle’s confidential servant. 

“My master was so anxious to see the picture, 
sir, as soon as possible,” said he, bowing, “ that 
he despatched me in a post-chaise yesterday 
morning, with instructions to travel all night, so 
that I might have time to take refreshments, and 
then set off with it as soon as it could be 
packed.” 

His eye wandered round the room, as if in 
quest of “the gem.” 

“But I have not got it, Lewis.” 

The fellow looked as if a thunder-bolt had 
fallen before him; he gasped with astonishment 
and alarm, and so forcibly did his expression 
convey to me an idea of my uncle’s rage and dis- 
appointment, that I could not help, in the bitter- 
ness of my feelings, ordering him haughtily into 
the kitchen, while I scrawled a few lines of vin- 
dicatory explanation. I tore the paper fifty 
times before I finished a letter to my satisfaction, 
and when it was achieved, I sealed it nervously, 
and ringing for Lewis, who re-appeared, evidently 
frozen with panic, I slipped a douceur into his 
hand and desired him to make what speed he 
could to his master. 

In a few days I was favored with the following 
ominous epistle from my uncle: 


“Sir :—Had I confided my late important 
mission to an enemy who sought to defeat me in 
my hopes, I could not have been surprised at an 
unfavorable result; bat when I selected my 
nephew as the transactor of this little affair, I 
relied upon experiencing no disappointment. 
The issue has proved that I was mistaken in my 
idea that you would have felt a pleasure in doing 
me a favor; and with every necessary apology 
for the liberty which I took by intruding upon 
your time, no doubt very seriously engaged, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

“ Yéars, etc.,etc., Ricnarp Rivers.” 


Here qvas a comfortable communication for a 





" “| man desgerately in love with his daughter. I 
nearly out,” Te&elay 1; but as I listened in | had so thonghts of a bullet, or a hottle of 
expectation for b. “She h » the | jana or even a good stout rope and a 
doors were thrown %} 7, %ytle old_man, | sound beam (not too high); and as these passed 
wrapped in a travel Pe “a: his hat on | away, 1 determined to fling myself into the first 
one side, and every P Fan praer in his ap- | chaise that could be got in readiness, and hurry 


ap NP 


fate he let a 


pearance, rushed intdt 
“Ts it gone? Js * 


down to Westmoreland, to make personal 





driving every one righ _, left, “ the Raffaelle ! 
the Raffaele! AmI “Ate?” 

The auctioneer susy , ded his blow, and mur- 
murs of “his grace!” “his grace!’ ran round 
the room, while clust)is of peers and peeresses 
crowded towards him ; but pushing them aside 
he flew up to the easel, uttered a fervent thanks- 
giving, and actually seemed to devour the pic- 
ture with his eyes. ‘Then pulling a cambric 
handkerchief from his pocket, that scented the 
whole place with ottar of roses, he flung his hat 
upon achair, and wiped his face, literally scarlet 
with the haste of his entré. The auctioneer 
politely hesitated to proceed. 

“Go on, go on, my good sir!” cried out the 
stranger. “I am quite ready to commence— 
eleven hundred and fifty guineas. I heard of 
the sale only two days ago, at Antwerp,” he 
continued, turning to the marchioness of ——, 
“and travelled day and night, lest the stupidity 
of an agent might cause the irreparable loss of 
this treasure—am but this instant arrived, having 
neither eaten nor drank upon the way—my cigar 
was everything—but who is that young man 
with black hair bidding against me?” he asked. 

“A Mr. Montague,” replied the peeress, 
pointing her glass at me; the duke followed her 
example, two pair of aristocratic eyes of the first 
class were bent upon my burning cheeks at the 
same instant. 

“ Montague—Montague—what Montagde ?” 
said his grace, without altering the position of 
his glass. 

“The nephew of Colonel Rivers, of the Lodge, 
Westmoreland.” 

The duke started. 

“Colonel Rivers, did your ladyship say? Is 
it possible? Why Rivers was as unlucky as 
myself about the picture at Rome.” 





“Twelve hundred guineas,” insinuated the 
auctioneer. ye 
His grace nodded. wv 

“ Twelve hundred and fifty.” 3" 

Idid the same. All eyes Wor upon me; the 
pe scertianndiggeceagtes tg itude of cool de- 
termination, and looked @ — ee 
could smile me into insisy vi ance. thoug 

a, ilence ayer o° 
son teers - railed, dowagers, — 
comparatively unknow, <agege ne poser 

7 Te , in; and tt 
later de illed them with oe 
and I had scarcely pres’? frightfully cbeapeege 8, 

< ence of mind to maintain 
pase, wien > a ailiar voice exclaimed : 
i pk Miead Montague, throwing 
away hundreds against tt he Dakeof L ” At 


the same moment & fine, military looking fellow, 
full six feet high, in dap g regimentals, ae 
me by the hand. It was se yee 

“Why, my dear boy, te; j “whispered, “it’s 
madness to bid against Ua ig grace; he'll never 
give in, or supposing he a by Jove, he'll get 
a dear bargain.” ‘ P 

At this instant he was cal 





led away by a brother 







% r 

No, no, I would not do that, it might be rash; 
at all events it required more nerve that I could 
command just then, at least. 

“T will wait for a few months,” was my final 
decision. Lord —— insists upon returning me 
member for ——, and when my election is car- 
ried, the interest that my uncle must naturally 
experience in my political conduct, will, no doubt, 
do away with every discordant and unf: ul 
impression.” 

This I am happy to say was actually the case, 
and although I did not lose Maria, after all, I 
have most carefully avoided attempting similar 
commissions ever since. 








A PHYSICIAN’S IMPULSE. 


Kingsley’s “‘ Two Years Ago,” like all his other 
works, is full of gems, of which the following is 
&@ specimen: ‘ You are a great puzzle to me, 
Thurnall,” said Frank; “ you are always pre- 
tending to care for nothing but your own interest, 
and yet here you have gone out of your way to 
incur odium, knowing, you say, that your cause 
is all but hopeless.” ‘ Well, 1 do it because I 
like it. It’s a sortof sporting with your true 
doctor. He blazes away at a disease, when he 
sees one, as he would ata bear or a lion—the 
very sight of it excites his organ of destructive- 
ness. Don’t you understand me? You hate 
sin, you know. Well, I hate disease. Moral 
evil is your devil, and physical evil is mine. I 
hate it, little or big ; I nate to see a fellow sick, 
I hate to see a child ricketty and pale, I hate to 
see a speck of dirt in the street. 1 hate to see a 
woman's gown torn, | hate to see her stockings 
down at the heel, I hate to see anything wasted, 
manure wasted, land wasted, muscle wasted, 
pluck wasted, brains; I hate neglect, incapacity, 
idieness, ignorance, and all the disease and mis- 
ery thatspring out of them. There’s my devil, 
and I can’t help, tor the life of me, going at his 
throat whenever { meet him.” 
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Cheap Carper 

Sew together strips « ee 
size of the room, and tack the ea, > to tne fh en 
paper the cloth, as you would the sides of a rocim, with 
any sort of room paper. After being well dried, give it 
two coats of varvish, and your carpet is finished. It can 
be washed like carpets, without injury, retains its gloss, 
and, om chambers or sleeping rooms, where it will not 
meet rough usage, will last for two years, as good as new. 





Lemon Cheese-Cake, 

One pound of lump sugar, broken into pieces ; sixeggs, 
leaving out two whites; the juice of three lemons, the 
rinds of two grated, and @ quarter of a pound of butter. 
Put all these ingredients into a pan, stirring them gently 
over a slow fire, until the mixture becomes thick, and 
looks like honey. This mixture will keep for twelve 
months, if put in a jar, tied down with a paper, and kept 
in a dry cool place. 





To preserve Books. 

A few drops of any perfumed oil will secure libraries 
from the g effects of Idi and damp. 
Russian leather which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch-tree, never moulds; and merchants suffer large 
bales of this article to lie in the London Docks tn the 
most careless manner, knowing that it cannot sustain 
any injury from damp. 








The Bakewell Pudding. 

Having covered « dish with thin puff paste, put a layer 
of any kind of jam about half an inch thick, then take 
the yolks of eight eggs and two whites, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter melted, and almond flavor 
to your taste; beat all well together; pour the mixture 
into the dish an inch thick, and bake it about an hour 
in a moderate oven. 





Good plain Gingerbread. 

Three-quarters of pound of flour; a quacter of'a 
pound of butter; a quarter of a pound of sugar; a quar 
ter of a pound of treacie ; a table-spoonfal of cream, and 
Ginger to the taste. Mix all together into a still pas' 
roll it @ut thin, and cut into small ; @ little can 
orange wnd lemon peel is a great imp: vement, 





Snow-Ballis. } 
One cup of sugar, two eggs, four table-spoonsful of 
milk, a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, and one of soda, 
if the milk is sour; if not, half a tea-spoonful; spice to 
your taste; flour to just roll out in balls; fry in lard, 
and dip in the white of an egg, then in powdered loaf 
sugar, till white. 
Sponge Cake, 

Ten eggs and their weight in sugar; beat the yolks 
with the sugar; take the weight of five eggs in flour sift- 
ed; beat the whites to a froth, and put in; adda half 
teaspoon of soda, and stir in the flour one of cream of 
tartar; add the flour as quickly as possible, and bake 
immediately. 

Rice Pie. ; 

To a pint of rice boiled soft, adda pint of rich cream, 
two eggs, salt, anda little mace. Let these ingredients 
be well mixed, spread haif the quantity ina deep baking 
dish, lay pieces of chicken upon it, and cover them with 
the remainder of the rice, and bake it in a hot oven. 





Lemon Pia. 

For one pie, two lemons’ juice and rinds, two cups of 
sugar, one cup of milk, two tab! ful of . 
the yolks of six eggs; bake it; then beat the whites of 
the eggs with eight tabie-spoonsful of fine white sugar, 
and pour over it; put it in the oven, and dry. 
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Boiled Halibut. 

The cut next to the tail is the nicest. Rub salt over 
it, souk it awhile in cold water, wash it, scrape it, pin it 
in a floured cloth, and put it in boiling water. Eight 
pounds will require a little more than half an hour's 
boiling. 

Clams. 

Lay them on the coals or gridiron, so that the shell will 
retain the liquor. When theshell opens, pour the liquor 
into a saucepan, cut out the clams and boilthem. Add 
cream and salt, and pour them upon toasted bread. 














BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 
This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 


TEENTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary uy. 
thi 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
form each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 









Of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 


DAN @ STAR: or, Taz Sxvccree or rus 
CHESAPEAE-®. Agtory of the sea andourown coast. A 
brilliant a0 stirring nautical tale by favorite author 
oe Pee dec es cccccce-seeee0- MM. INGRAHAM. 
.) CHILDREN : or, Tat Licu?-Keeren or 
THE CHANNEL.  Thiy is a bighly interesting story of sea 
and land adventare, ¢q}) of vivid and romantic ineide..+. 
BY. vcr sece sess sacheee SYLVANUS COBH, Ja. 
PIONEER +, Tox Avvertunens or Taz Romper. 
THE TP irauog and vid American story—true to the 
life of the backwood,, By.000- De. J.H ROBINSON. 
THE HEART'S SMRET: or, Taz Fortunes or a 
Botpize. A story e and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from O€y ogr oid and favorite authors, 
By... csceeececeesseed .. LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 
DO CHES or, Taz Youno Honrer or 
Viacisia.—A desdtlGl Qiceric, yet most thrilling, 
tile of Virgicia im the §ionial times of her history. 
By...- . sesceseoe SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
MARION'S BRIGADE: & tue Licur Daacoons. A 
stirring and romantic foryyr the Kevolutionary War 
By. scenserrceerseers® v++s,..De. J. H. ROBINSON. 
Enclose the money #04 eeiWcither or all by return 
of mail. 
IO™ For vale at all of thieriodi.) depots. 





2 popularity 
an qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Ba.iou’s Picrortat ia a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to re#lize and exbibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

&7> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
five engravings each week. ¥ 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us. 

It gives origina! views of the various cities of the 

Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers In the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 

im It is admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper ip the world! 

(7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
masking them familiar with all noted localities. 

iF It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid e vings. 

> Thus forming » paper original la devign, and « 


| favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 





of the club) 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
ornagaren of the torus Wj 
| Cag ple copies sent when > 
Published each Sarvepar, by M.M BALIAU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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As 
iu, {magination, 

Res, ads unto her sister's invocation. 

From ‘listant shores, from skies of azure hue, 

From rippling waters of transparent blue, 

From mountain-tops where first the morning beams, 
From caverns dark where sunlight never gleams, 
From coral caves, from ocean, earth and sky, 

Call but imagination, she'll reply 

Welcome, my dear companion!—E. L. BLANCHARD. 


¢ Ge siay 





THE PRESENT. 

Seek not to know to-morrow’s doom ; 
That is not ours, which is to come. 
The present moment's all our store; 

The next, should Heaven allow, 
Than this will be no more: 

So all our life is but one instant now. 

Cononeve. 





THE SEA. 
The weeping sea, like one 
Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him who in his rage he slew, runs up 
The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek, 
Goes back again and forces up the sand 
To bury him. TouRNEUR. 











Domestic Story Department. 
{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY COLLEGE VACATION. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 
eee 





I wap been rusticating for two months ata 
pretty little town, not a hundred miles from Har- 
vard University. A part of the time was the 
regular summer vacation, aud the rest of it was 
spent in severe and trying illness, which sapped 
my energies and made life a burden. A terrible 

oppressive languor was upon my senses, 

communicated itselfto my heart. J fel} that 

fe was the most undesirable of all boons--that 

th, however frightful or unwelcome he might 

he in the abstract, was still the kindest and most 
pitying friend. 

My days were passed, much as Mariana passed 
hers in the moated grange, when “ the blue fly 
sung ’i the pane ;” but more and oftener than 
poor Mariana, I said I was“ aweary,”’ and wish- 
ed myself dead. Iwas at the house of the father 
of one of my class-mates, Frank Bennett; and 
the mother of my friend was perfection itself as 
anurse anda pitying angel. She was unwearied 
in her efforts to restore me to health and cheer- 
fulness, and day and night, I blessed her minis- 
tering care of him whose mother had gone down 
to the cold sleep of death. 

Indeed, the whole household were individually 
and collectively kind to the poor stray waif of 
college life, who had dropped down thus unex- 
pectedly into their family circle. Of the terrible 
vagaries of that fever, I must not be tempted to 
speak. They were strange, fantastic, varying 
from sad to ludicrous, from sublime to diabolical. 

Iremember lying broad awake, through one 
tempestuous night, when sleep came to all other 
eyes, and watching the red, flame colored light- 
ning, as it flashed upon the white wall opposite, 
and through the open door, down the long stair- 
case, as if it were lighting up some dark pit be- 
low. I was not terrified nor even moved; but I 
lay perfectly still, thinking with every coming 

flash that it might destroy my poor weak frame. 

What wonderful sympathy and_ kindness 
spring out of human hearts at the sight of un- 
wonted suffering and the sound of pain and dis- 
tress! What a world of goodness was in that 
of gentle little Mrs. Bennett, as she patted up 
the staircase, with her small, softly shodden feet, 
and bringing with her the grateful sound of ice 
rattling in the cool pitcher of lemonade, or the 
delicate fruit, shaded by cool green leaves. ‘l'alk 
of angels! If ever I saw one, it was that short, 
stout little lady, in a pink morning dress, her 
soft, black eyes melting with compassion, and 
her little fat, dimpled hands arranging and 
changing my pillows, or fanning my cheek with 
a dilapidated palm-leaf fan. 

Angels indeed; there are those who think of 
them only with blue eyes and golden tresses, 
and white drapery—but I know otherwise, and 
shall henceforth class my angels in connection 
with black eyes, dumpy forms and pink dresses. 

I would have my wife painted or modelled after 
the Egeria, and her pitcher should be filled with 
iced lemonade. 

If sickness has its pains, believe me, it has its 
pleasures, too. It is sweet to lie awake on dewy 
nights, and hear the delicate moisture drip slowly 
down ; sweet to hear the soft pattering shower, 
as it comes lovingly against your window, an 
to catch the pleasant scent of the grass and the 
flowers, as they freshen up under its influence ; 
sweet too, to look at some kind face that looks 
in upon your suffering, and at lips that quiver 
with sympathy at witnessing them. 

I was absorbed, too, for a long time every 
day, in contemplation of the French china plate 
of rare manufacture, in which my daily crumb of 
hard bread was brought to my bedside. It was a 
scene from peasant life—a dance upon the green, 
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How I envied those light-hearted peasants. I 
who could hardly lift a finger for very weakness. 

“ Will you see our good clergyman, Mr. Blun- 
dell?” said good little Mrs. Bennett, one morn- 
ing when she had freshened up my chamber, 
made my bed with sheets and pillow-cases that 
smelled of lavender, and crowned it with the 
whityst of coverlets—placing a glass of roses and 
carnations, fresh from her flower-stand, upon my 
little table, where the French peasantry were 
still dancing on the plate of oranges., Bridget, 
as she wiped over the straw matting with cold 
water, kept protesting against both the water 
and the flowers; declaring that the next flowers 
Isaw would be on my coffin! 

“Will you see Mr. Stuart?” she repeated, as 
she smoothed the shining white quilt for the last 
time. 

“Is he a young man, Mrs. Bennett ?” 

“No indeed—he is quite old and gray-haired, 
and so kind! He is waiting below with a basket 
of grapes for you.” 

“I will see him,” I said, trying to raise my- 
self in bed, but the exertion was too much for me, 
after having my clothes changed, and I fainted. 

When I recovered, my room was darkened, 
andonly Mrs. Bennett and the doctor were near 
me. I did not see Mr. Stuart that day, but the 
grapes touched my fevered lips most lovingly, 
und I longed to thank him for the refreshment 
they gave me. : 

He came two days after. He came fully up to 
Mrs. Bennett’s estimate, and realized my own 
beau ideal of a country clergyman ; simple, earn- 
est and fatherly. I have never forgotten his 
unaffected piety, his unworldliness, his kind and 
trustful faith in me, and the care with which he 
avoided anything like a parade of his peculiar 
views of theology. He met me upon the equal 
ground of universal brotherhood—not as if arm- 
ed with the terrors of the gospel, but like him 
who “stands with beauteous feet on Zion’s hill.” 

My first call, when I dragged out my weary 
limbs into the open air, was to Mr. Stuart. My 
road lay through a green lane, shaded by trees 
under whose shade I sat down several times, 
before I reached his house. It was a pretty, 
picturesque looking dwelling, almost entirely 
embowered with noble trees, walled in with low 
shrubbery, and with vines growing over the roof. 
A bay window—a modern invention, pardonable 
because, in winter, more light would be needed 
than could possibly come from the long and nar- 
row ones that were in the room before—was 
mantled now with a rich woodbine, just turned 
from its shining green to a bright crimson. 

The early frosts which had touched the wood- 
bine, had not spared the maples; and every- 
where, autumn was walking like the proud, re- 
gal beauty that she is, and turning all things, 
save the evergreens to crimson and gold. I 
was so glad to be out in the pure, balmy air 
once more, that Iacted like a child. y down 
upon the rich clover, the strongly scented! second 
growth, which has the odor of the 5 West 
India bean, and pressed my lips to its Kyxuriant 
red tops. The elder awas loaded with 
clusters of the beautiful shining brown berries, 
the red sumach hung its dull red tassels over my 
head, while the scarlet fruit of the mountain ash 
was in its full beauty, looking like bunches of 
coral or cornelian beads. 

I walked close up to the house, and Mr. 
Stuart, who saw me from the window, hastened 
towards me, putting his arm around my waist to 
prevent me from falling; for I had already ac- 
complished all that my weak state would bear. 

My good friend, Mrs. Bennett had anticipated 
this, and had kept watch and guard over my 
walk, through the whole distance, without my 
once suspecting that she was behind me, and by 
the time I was fairly stretched on a comfortable 
lounge, in the minister’s bright and cheerful sit- 
ting-room, my little landlady was there before 
me, in the very freshest of her pink dresses, and 
with a face on which my long sickness and her 
unwearied nursing had not been able to bestow a 
single wrinkle. 

“ But where is Della, Mr. Stuart?” she asked, 
when the minister had made me swallow a glass 
of his currant wine and a biscuit. 

“Gone out. Iam expecting her every mo- 
ment, and look, here she comes.” 

I had a faint memory of hearing that name 
spoken during my illness, but I had placed it 
nmong the other vagaries that had haunted me. 

The door opened and Della Stuart entered. 
She started and blushed, to see a great lazy fel- 
low lying at full length on her delicate chintz 
covered lounge ; but I suppose my pale face re- 
conciled her to the desecration, for she advanced 
towards us with a pleasant smile, and without 
waiting to be introduced, she said “ How do you 
find yourself this morning, Mr. Blundell ?” 

This then, was she of whom Frank Bennett 
had raved, during the whole of our last college 
term. No—I could not believe it. He had al- 
ways called her the minister’s daughter, not Della, 
and this must be another; for Frank had called 
her by pet names and diminutives, until I had 
fancied the “ minister’s daughter” to~be.a fit 
wife for Lilliput—a mere dwarf—a faf “s 

But this daughter—a tall, elegaps™, 
figure, reminding you of a superb Eis! 
so pure and pale. Not a sickly pales, 
clear white that had never known lor, 
as it came in bright blushes as n¢, 
died out from her cheek as rapid 
If Della seemed a trifle too tall fovemi 
portion, it was only when standir by 












“Now don’t fall in love wif 
said Mrs. Bennett, when we 
“for I am intending her for Bank. 


one of the falling in love kil. Miss Stuart is 
very pretty, and I hope frank will deserve 
her.” 

“Deserve her, Mr. Bindell! I only hope 
she will be half good en@gh for Frank. Wh 
is he not the best, the met—" ’ 

“ Stop, stop, Mrs. I am yet very 

Frank’s merits 
he ismy chum at 


The good little woman was almost going off 
in a hoff, for she thought me really laughing at 
Frank, who positively is the best fellow I know ; 
so kind, honest and sincere. But somehow, I 
didn’t think that Della Stuart would fancy him. 

It was astonishing how soon I got able to go 
over to the minister’s again. Mrs. Bennett was 
but half satisfied with the faint praise which I 
gave Della. She talked of her beauty contin- 
ually. Eyes, lips, cheeks, teeth, hair, figure, 
hands and feet! She was very anatomical in her 
praises of the wife she had selected for Frank, 
ayd descanted upon her perfections in a way that 
would have made me very curious to see her if I 
had not already had thatpleasure. At the same 
time, the little woman kept a bright lookout for 
her boy’s interest, and continually bored Della, 
as I could perceive, by parading Frank’s name 
as often as possible before her. I sometimes 
fancied that Della had a half smile on her face, 
when Mrs. Bennett talked to her of Frank and 
Frank’s prospects. 

It was a fine, clear, supny October morning— 
the first morning wa’ at Della and I had 
taken together. We strayed off into the woods, 
tracing a little stream that ran under the pine 
trees like a thread of silver, ina zigzag course, 
until it lost itself in a lakelet which reflected the 
little hills above its borders. 

It reflected, too, our faeces and figures, as we 
stood motionless and quiet. Della’s face had 
hardly a perceptible flush on her cheek; it might 
have been only the reflection of the crimson 
maple leaves that tinged it. A rustle in the 
grass made us both turn round, and Frank Ben- 
nett stood before us. Well, if I wished him away 
it was quite excusable at such a moment, for I 
was really and truly about to tell Della how 
much I admired her! 

It was Saturday morning, and Frank had 
come home for the Sabbath. I gave up all 
thoughts of seeing Della alone, while Frank re- 
mained ; and I had the pleasure of seeing him 
devote himself to her wholly. Several times, 
too, I interrupted mysterious little talks, which I 
thought must relate to something secret and im- 
portant by the way that they blushed and 
fidgetted. 

Frank went away on Monday, and I somehow 
lost sight of Della all day long; and during the 
entire week, I found no opportunity of seeing her 
alone. ‘Phe time was fast approaching for me to 
go tocollege. I had suffiejently recovered, and 
had no excuse to delay my going. The day 
was already named, and on the evening preceding 
I sought Della in the perlor. She was reading 
a letter, and so deeply terested that she did 
not perceive my appro: When she did, she 
put it hastily into her Pe 7 ot. 

“ Frank is well, [ho since he returned ?” I 
said, interrogatively. 

“ As far as I know,” replied. 

“Then that missivet ot give full accounts 
Br health, does it? 7 

I did not get any ir, and I sat playing 
with Della’s work-bas! gssing over her spools 

i 


and tangling her ™ ‘avid silks. When 
after a long while, I saw tears in 
her eyes. They we inffess, brought there 
by my careless menti: frank. I turned the 
subject by speaking . ‘y departure. Della 
seemed trying to speak, t her tears still flowed. 
I wished her to give he: time to recover, and 
Tleftthe the room. Ti ext day I went away 
without a word. Icalle, early in the morning 
to bid them good-by at th) “arsonage. 

Mr. Stuart kindly sale “God bless you, my 
son!” but I felt that it dit"aot apply to me, and 
Della stood half behind hér father with a sort of 
shy, strange look on her face. ‘“ It is hecause I 
am going to see Frank,” thought I, and I ven- 
tured to ask if I should take any message to my 
chum. “None from me, I wrote him yesterday.” 
Cool, that ! 

The stage was waiting, and I sprang in. On 
the top of the hill, when the ricketty old carriage 
had attained it, and the driver stopped the horses 
to breathe, I looked down through the thick em- 
bowering trees. I could see the door of the minis- 
ter's house, and just where I had left Della, she 
still stood, motionless as a statue, with her white 
dress gleaming in the morning sun, her arms 
folded, and her head bent down as if in deep 
thought. 

Thad been in college nearly a week before 
Frank even named the Sewarts. I had seen from 
the first hour of my arrival, that the poor fellow 
had something on his mind, and I fancied that 
he had runin debt. I thought of the trial it 
would be to my dear little Mrs. Bennett, if her 
darling should do wrong, and I attempted to 
coax him to open confession. He was perfectly 
indignant at my suspicions. 

“Do you think I would do such a thing now, 
Fred, when I am in trouble from another source, 
and when my character and good name are dearer 
to me than ever before ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Frank, from my soul I 
do. I did not know that you, happy fellow, as I 
happen to be assured that you are, could have 
any other trouble now fhan that of which most 
students are guilty, some tinre or other.” 








colloge and consegrnty w more of his per- 
fections than ever hi can do.” 


“. “I forgive you, Fred, on condition that you 
tel.me why you think I ought to be so happy.” 

“Surtnnly the lave of Della Stuart ought to 
make you so.” * 

Frank colored o.zxcessively and then turned 
deadly pale. “4 

“Are you mocking , me, Fred?” he asked, 
with white and quivering 1 ips. 

“Believe me, no! but, seF rank, either confide 
in me wholly, or else let: me go away from you 
altogether. I cannot bear}, to have this half con- 
fidence with one I love.” 4 

“ Ask me what you will ., Fred, I will tell you 
everything.” ba 

“ Tell me, then, is Del,;,la Stuart to be your 
wife whenever you get ‘out of this realm of 
Tartarus ?”’ th 

Frank rose, with a sol,,,emn look on his broad, 
honest face, that becam, ue it as ill as a gown and 
square cap would beco. gme s monkey, went to his 
writing-desk, and took ., out a crumpled letter, 
which looked as if sore little rage had been ex- 
pended upon it, so to ra and wrinkled were its 


pages. 
“ Rea? + Fred 13 

















It was from Della—the very letter which she 
had told me of writing him. It was kind and 
friendly, and contained a simple renunciation of 
the heart which he had offered her, and the as- 
surance that she would consider him always as a 
brother. 

“Happy, am I, Fred, when I have loved that 
girl from the time we were children, and I called 
her my little wife? I got that letter the night 
before you came here, my boy, and it was well 
you were not here, if you value your night’s 
sleep. But I am getting over it, Fred; upon 
my wordlam. Afterall, Dellais only country- 
bred, and does not compare with Miss Fairfield, 
to whom I was introduced last evening at 
Professor Williams’s.” 

“Tam glad your wound is beginning to heal. 
Perhaps it was not so deep as you imagined, 
after all.” 

“Well, I was angry, as you may see by this 
letter.” And as he spoke, he tore the offending 
epistle into a thousand pieces, and dronved one 


Sester’s Picnic. 


* T cannot help telling you a little incident of Secretary 
Toucey tion,” says the Washington letter-writer 
of the Boston Post: ‘One of the guests, a gentleman, 
having 8 lady on his arm, took from the table a large, 
fine apple, gy he the little ones at home, and his 
coat sleeves bei rge, he secreted it in the alcove of his 
right arm. Unfortunately he forgot the circumstance 
just at the very moment he should pot, for in making bis 
retiring bow, he gave a flourish of his arm and pitched 
the apple almost in the secretary'sface! It bounded and 
rolied away till it lodged under some lady's crinoline, 
while the gee ntleman looked as much mortified and 
astonished as if he had accidentally fired a bomb shell ia 
the parlor. The incident was too ludicrous tor gravity, 
and even ¢! wwe and dignified secretary was forced 
inte a broad smile. which expanded into a grin all round 
the parlor. Some wag scrambled to get the apple, and 
restored it tothe discomfited gentleman, whu then, in- 
continently took himself off.” 


RAR SAS AAAAAS SARA 


A pious old negro, saying grace at the table, not only 
used to ask a blessing upon his board, but he would also 

tition to have some deficient dish supplied. One day 
t was known that Cato was out of potatoes, woe ate: 
ing that he would pray for some at dinner, pro- 
vided himself with a smal! measure of the vegetables, and 
stole under the window, next which stood the table of 
our colored Christian. Soon Cato drew up a chair, and 
commenced : 

*O, Massa Lord, will dow in dy provident kindness 





by one into the fire. “‘ But I shall worry through 
it,” continued the saucy fellow, showing his 
white teeth, and absolutely smiling. 

“And he calls a feeling that he can get over 
so readily, love!’ said I, to myself. 

Frank wrote and received numerous mysteri- 
ous notes after this, and one day triumphantly 
told me that Miss Fairfield had accepted him. 

“Good!” was my only but hasty response ; 
and Frank never doubted that it was because I 
was glad of his good fortune. So I was; but 
the feeling was a mixed one, after all. 

I said nothing, did nothing, and wrote noth- 
ing but college duties and college themes, until 
the term was over. Frank and I were both free 
together. Our four years were completed. I 
saw Frank into the cars that were to convey him 
to Hartford, where Miss Fairfield resided, wished 
him abundant happiness, and quietly took my 
way in the stage-coach, to make up his loss to his 
mother. 

If it had been Frank himself, Mrs. Bennett 
could not have been more glad ; and when I told 
her of her son’s prospects in a connection with 
the family of Fairfields, the highest family in 
Hartford, she only said, simply : 

“Tf it could only have been Della that he 
liked! Poor girl! I shall hardly want to see her 
disappointment when I tell her of his engage- 
ment.” 

I did not undeceive the good soul. She was 
so sincere in her belief, that I thought it a pity to 
do so. Besides, I might soon have to seek 
another Miss Fairfield for myself ! 

By the edge of that very pond where we had 
stood once before, I told Della Stuart all that 
you, dear reader, know that I truly felt for her. 
Frank Bennett could not interrupt me now ; and 
if he had, I should have understood the look 
which came upon that face, and which answered 
me sufficiently, without the aid of language. 

Ifany one wants to see how my suit prospered, 
let him come to the same old parsonage, where 
Mr. Stgart and his two rosy grandchildren aie at 
this moment returning from a walkgand Della, 
looking over my paper, says quietly : 

“ Why did you not understand my tears, when 
you talked to me of Frank ?” 


floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Lilies for a bridal bed, 

Roses for a matron’s head, 

Violets for a maiden dead,— 
Pansies let thy flower be.—Sax.iey. 











Epacris. 

The Epacris is a New Holland shrub, which the first 
settlers took for a kind of Heath. The Epacris should be 
grown in a soil composed of turf bog, chopped small, but 
not crumbled, and mixed with egnd; and they do best in 
double pots, with moss, kept moist, stuffed between them ; 
as, if the hot sun comes to the outside of the pot, the 
tender roots will be withered, and the plants are checked 
if not killed The plants should be potted high like 
Heath. They require plenty of air and light, but not 
much heat; sufficient to exclude the frost in winter is 
quite enough for them. Cuttings of young woods may 
be struck in pure sand, under a bell-glass, and with the 
aid of bottom heat. 





Moral of the Garden. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results of 
a garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 


d d to bress eberyding before us. and be pleased to 
bestow upon us a few taters—and al! the praise——" 
(Here the toes were dashed upon the table, break- 
ing plates and upsetting the mustard pot.) 
** Dem’s em. Lord,” said Cao, looking with surprise; 
* only just luff em down @ leetle easier uext time.” 


RRR eesnermn en 


Novel Historical Query.—“ Who was Great Pomp?” 
inquired a pupil in one of our schools of his father the 
other evening. 

Pompey the Great, my child,”’ replied the father, 
‘+ was a Roman general who lived before Christ.” 

‘ That is not the man," said the child, ** for he has not 
been buried so many years, and his pame was Great 
Pomp. Besides, he must have been a Frenchman accord- 
ing to my teacher's account.” 

** What did your teacher say,” asked the father, * that 
makes you think he was a Frenchinan!” 

“ Why,” answered the urchin, “my teacher says Na- 
poleon was buried with Great Pomp, and I never heard 
of Aim before.” 


RARRAR Annee 


Mr. Rhodendron has a great idea of his ability asa 
cultivator of the grape. One day he was boasting of bis 
famous Isabella, that had been very prolific and produced 
grapes of a fine quality. 

*- Owing to position, southern aspect, perhaps?” said 
the friend to whom he was speaking. 

“0, no; to i to cultivati * was the reply. 
“ You see,” continued he, ‘ every cat that is killed about 
my place, I plant at the roots of the vine, and you have 
the result.” 

** Yes,” said his friend, ‘* but I should think the burial 
of the eats by the vine would be likely to give the grapes 
a cat-awba flavor.” 

What Khodendron said is not recorded. 


Nan a ne ee eae ene 


Pretty Good.—A very charming daughter of one of the 
“ solid men of Boston,” being at a ball a few evenings 
since, was solicited by a combination of moustache, starch 
and broadcloth, for the honor of her hand in a dance, to 
which solicitation she returned an affirmative answer. 
Ina subsequent conversation, the aforesaid combination 
inquired her father’s business. 

He is a wood-sawyer,” she replied 

The fellow sloped, feeling that he bad let bimself down 
a foot or two by the association. The lady's father was a 
wealthy dealer in mahogany, which occasionally had to 
be sawed by himeelf, or under his supervision. 
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“T hab always in my life,” says Cesar Hannibal, 
* found de gals to be fust in lub, fast in a quarrel, fast 
in de dance, fust in de ice-cream saloon, and de fust, best 
and de last in de sick room! What would we poor fellers 
do widout dem? Let us be born as young, as ugly, and 
as helpless as we please. and woman’s arms am ready to 
reveive us; she it am who puts close ‘pon our helpless, 
naked limbs, and cubers up our footses and toeses in long 
flannel petticoats; and it am she who, as we giow up, 
fills our dinner basket wid doughnuts and apples as we 
start to school, and licks us when we tear our trowsers.”’ 


eee 


The husband ot a — ‘abn oe a beens | 
had long been dying, and at len, one e clergymen 
of the perish making one of his daily visits, he found 
him dead. The disconsolate widow in giving him an 
account of her "s a. ———- ben = We 
‘poor dead man groaning and groaniug, bu 
oonhe not die; at wast said she, ‘I recollected Ih 

ta piece of new tape in the drawer, so I took some’ 
that and tied it as tight as I could around his neck, » 
then I stopped his nose with my thumb and finger, a 
poor dear! he went off like a lamb!” 


A man called upon a lawyer the other day, and 
to state his case in rather an abrupt manner. 

* Sir, I have come to you for advice; I am a hus 
in-law!” ’ 

A what?” spoke out the learned counsel. 

‘* Husband-in-law, sir!” 

“+1 have never seen that defined in domestic relation&\” 

Don’t you know what a husband-in-law is? Sir, 
you're no lawyer; you’re an ignoramus! I am a hus- 
band-in-/aw, but not in fact, sir—my wife's run off.” 


RAR AAA AS RS 


An honest old farmer in this State lately wrote toa 
carriage builder in this city te send him on a barouche. 
In about a week he received a letter stating that the ve- 
hicle he had ordered would be ready in a very little 
while. 

* There,” said the old man, crushing the letter in hie 
hand, ‘+I never could get anything done as I wished. I 
wrote to this fellow for a barowche, and here he writes me 
that he is going to send mea tehicle!” 


AAR AAA AAR RA eee 


The meanest man we ever heard of was a loon who 
cried an hour upon the death of a child, and when # 
neighbor, who thought his grief legitimate and sincere, 
offered consolation, he bellowed out: 

“O! It's of nv use to talk to me. Here's this child 
died of a fever, and I was at the expense of having it vae- 
cinated, and bought it a new chip-hat only a week ago! 

100-00-000!"* . 


““ Mary, where’s the frying-pan?”” 

“ Jimmy's got it, carting mud and oyster shells up the 
alley, with the cat for a horse.”’ 

“The dear little fellow, what a genius he will make! 
But go and get it, we're going to have company, and must 
fry some fish for dinner.” 


LARA RAR ARs AA nts 


A wag at our elbow terms flattery ‘soft-soap,” and 
says it should be bestowed upon all elegant women, on 
the ground that “ beauty is ashes,” aceording to the Bible; 





progressive. Each year does a work that nothing but a 
year can do. ‘ Learn to labor and to wait” is one of the 
best lessons ofa garden. All that is good takes time, and 
comes only by growth. 





Crucianella. 

A very beautiful little plant. It is a hardy perennial, 
a native of the mountains of Persia, growing abont a foot 
high in any common garden soil, and well adapted for 
beds in a geometric flower-garden, from its profusion of 
bright pink flowers, which it continues producing fiom 
June to September. It is well adapted for rock-work, 
and is increased by dividing the roots. 





Periploca. 

A handsome, hardy climber, with velvet-like flowers of 
& singular color, being a dark purplish maroon. It will 
grow in any light, rich soil, and is very suitable for cov- 
ering arbors. It is said to be fatal to flies, and that num- 
bers of dead flies may be swept up every day in bowers 
covered by it. Propagated by layers or cuttings. 


Punkia. 

The Japan Day-lily. They are natives of Japan and 
China, and are grown here in the open air, though they 
must be started in pots in the house, and not turned in'o 
the border until rather late in the season. They are 
quite hardy, and require a dry warm border, sheltered 
from the north winds. 


Heliophila. 

Beautiful little annual plants, natives of the Cape of 
Good Ilope, generally with blue flowers, and very long, 
slender stems. The seeds should be sown in a hot-bed, 
in March, and the plants removed to the borders, ina 
warm, sheltered situation, in the latter part of May. 








Amethystea. 

An annua! plant with brilliant blue flowers; s native 
of Siberia, of easy culture in any soil or situaticn, except 
that it will mot bear transplanting unless when very 
young, snd it is rather difficult then to make the plauts 
live. 


Sanguisorba. 

Great Burnett is the name by which it is commonly 
known. Most of the exotic kinds are very hardy. Should 
be sown in @ rich, light soil. They are increased by 
dividing the roots. 


while rding to chemical principles. ashes is allyed to 
soap. ; 


The Queen of Spain has been pleased to command, for 
the greater convenience of her subjects, that there bea 
change of ministry once a week, and that there shall be 
no government on Sundays. 


Why should physicians have a greater horror of the 
se 


sea than anybody else? Because they are more liable to 
see sickn 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word "’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
circle 


Cag 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 
't is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
(> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou. who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
(O> It contains in ite large, wel filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
10> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is good and beautifui in humanity 
(> It is acknow! that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost [ag epee a 
IC™ Its suggestive pages prov 2 young an 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 
(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
its object being to make home happy. 
It is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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The Mosteries of Albur. 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLA) . 
BY MRS CAROLINE ORNR 


CHAPTER L 
THE CROWN AND ANCHOR 1 


A nrionr fire was burning in the |. 
of the C }and Anchor, near wh, 
Widow Corhish and her daughter Sy 
the death of Mr. Cornish, his widow 
occasional advice and assistance of | 
had performed those duties, which 
life, as landlord of the inn, had devo!) 
That she had done so in a manner a 
the public, was shown by an inere.. 
than falling off, in the number of tray 
called for entertainment. 

The sun had gone down behind , 
dark, ominous-looking clouds, whi: 
surging upwards, soon overspread th. 
blotting out the few stars, which had «. 
shining with a faint and timid ligi. 
moment, the skies frowned darker ai, 





























pa we: the gloom was alone broker 
of sheeted lightning. Very ». 
large rain-drops were dashed wit), 

the windows be - --4409 9= 
os wr ve ute prelude to 0 ¢eay 
longed shower. 

When the shower was at its hei, 
‘Cornish who sat in the range of 
through which she could see into th 
suddenly looking up from her sewi: 
man standing near the fire. How lor; 
been there she could not tell, for neith 
her mother had noticed his entrance. 
ever, must havebeen after it comme 
ing, for his dress, which was shielded 
side garment, had the appearance 
thoroughly soaked through. 

After having remained standing a fi 
he gave the coals a vigorous stir, and 
ing himself close t© one corner of the: 
he appeared to give himself wholly up - 

joyment of the genial warmth. 


His perso was by 
Preporsessing. and bulky, b. 
clumsy rather athletic ; while 


skin, bushy eyebrows and long BF ° 
which hung round his face and dow: 

in wild elf-locks, reminded Sybil of 
uncouth looking man, she had once «: 

# band of gipsies. 

John Ransford, the brother of M 
the landlady, at this moment entered 
by a back door. 

“Have you been to the stable, Un: 
said Sybil, rising and approaching his 

“No,” he replied, “ why do you as 

“ Because,” said she, in @ suppre: 
“there is a traveller in the bar-roo 
thought I should like to know if he « 
back.” 

“I wilhgo and see if there’s a ho: 
said Ransford. 

Just as he ceased speaking, a hes 
wind went shrieking by, which sudden 
to a low, shuddering sound, and then 
with a faint moan. 

“‘ Whoever is abroad this evening » 
dreary time,” said Mrs. Cornish 
“ What can that be 1”’ said Bybil, » 
“Another gust of wind is sweeping 
the heath, I suppose,” said her mothe 
“It can’tbe the wind. Hark!” 

A sound sharp and prolonged, thou: 
ly at @ considerable distance, wa 
heard. 

“T can’t imagine what it can be, 
Cornish. 

“ There's no knowing but that it 
robber's whistle,” remarked Sybil, b 
half in earnest. 

For a tew moments, they listened 
The sound they had heard was sucess. 
very different. 

“ That is certainly « ery of some o: 
tress,” said Sybil. 

“It must be,” was her mother’s rep 
Sybil rose and going to one of the : 
dows, looked out, but everything was » 


room as she passed, she imagined + 
evil smile curl the lips of the traveller 











The heath alluded to by Mrs. Cornis 
pearly two miles distant, might in t 
have been seen from the ine, had so 
been intercepted by « narrow belt of | 
by pines; and the heavy wind, now 








